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GREAT THRONG AT ALBUQUERQUE ATTENTIVE TO THE CHIEF MAGISTRATE'S SPEECH. 


NEW MEXICANS’ 





TRIBUTES OF HONOR TO THE 



















(TABLEAU IN BACKGROUND REPRESENTING NEW MEXICO APPEALING FOR STATEHOOD.) 


PRESIDENT. 
BORNE IN TRIUMPH AT THE TERRITORIAL CAPITAL, AND GREETED AT ALBUQUERQUE BY AN ENORMOUS CROWD. 


Photographs by our staff artist, G. B Luckey, with the Presidential party, 
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Remember the Dead, Help the Living. 


N CONFORMITY with the utilitarian and eminently 
practical spirit of the present age, which favors 
action more than sentiment and good deeds more than 
good words, it would seem wise and fitting to consider 
whether the feelings of love and veneration which the 
American people cherish for the brave men who 
fought, suffered, and died in the Civil War may not 
now and henceforth find expression in forms more en- 
during and more truly designed to establish and per- 
petuate the good they sought to accomplish than the 
ceremonial observances to which we have been accus- 
tomed on Memorial Day, however beautiful and ap- 
propriate these may be of themselves. 

It is absolutely certain that in the lapse of time, 
and at no distant day, these observances will grow 
perfunctory and finally die out altogether. This will 
be inevitable as new generations arise to whom the 
causes and results of the Civil War will only have a 
remote and historical interest, and new occasions arise 
also for public observances to crowd out the old. 
While the feeling and interest, therefore, survive, 
vital and personal, as they still do, it would be wise, it 
seems to us, to take every practical advantage of them 
to secure to the present and to coming generations the 
largest possible good out of that for which so great 
gnd dear a price was paid. 

While we voice our praise and gratitude to the gal- 
lant and honored dead and strew our tribute of flowers 
upon their graves, we may not forget that offering to 
their memory whose fragrance is sweeter than the 
flowers and nobler and more enduring than any words 
can be, and which consists in the perpetual renewal and 
firm maintenance of those principles of freedom and 
justice for which they sacrificed their lives. There is 
special and urgent need just now that we should think 
of these things when the problem is before the country 
in more acute form than ever before since the war, as 
to what shall be done to secure the future well-being 
of the race for whose sake the war was fought, and 
who as the result of it were freed from servitude and 
raised to the full rank of American citizens. 

Worse than acruel mockery will be all our eulogies, 
our songs of praise, and our floral tributes to the 
emancipators of this race if we now desert their cause 
or fail to do our duty in helping them to rise in very 
deed and truth to that plane of citizenship to which the 
act of emancipation decreed them. We cannot do less 
than this and not be false to the trust which that 
act committed to our hands; not lose the most precious 
fruitage of that long and awful struggle with all it 
cost the nation in blood and tears. And the work that 
is here to do calls for no revival of sectional hates and 
prejudices, for the duty falls alike upon the North and 
the South, upon the American people as a whole, to 
deal justly and righteously with all men, of every race 
and color, and especially with the poor and weak and 
those who through no fault of their own have been 
“‘handicapped among the free,’’ and thus placed at a 
fearful disadvantage in the struggle of life. 

The negro question is not now a question primarily 
of equality, social or political, but a question of what 
is honest, manly, and right to do for a people who are 
admittedly inferior to us in intelligence, morality, and 
industrial capacity, but who are American citizens, 
nevertheless, by birth and inheritance, and whose in- 
terests and future well-being are so fixed and inextrica- 
bly interwoven with our own that we cannot misuse 
them, ignore nor neglect them, without the gravest 
peril to ourselves and to our posterity. The supreme 
need of the negro of to-day is moral and intellectual 
development, and to the extent that we can help him 
to that development by our sympathy, our influence, 
and our means, we will be fulfilling ourobligation to him 
and helping to solve the hardest and sorest problem 
before the American people. Unless we do this work, 
unless we raise the negro up, he will drag us down ; 
unless we deal with him righteously, we shall soon or 
late reap another harvest as bitter as that we reaped 
for him once before. Let us not lay up for ourselves 
another storm of wrath by denying to any class of 
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men among us the rights which the Almighty has de- 
signed for us all. 

Memorial Mays may come and go, but truth and jus- 
tice abide forever. If we hold not to these as a nation 
and a people, false, vain, and meaningless are all our 
oblations to those who died for liberty and union. 

» * 


The “ Power of the Press” a Fiction? 


HE POWER of the press in Pennsylvania must -be 
at its lowest ebb. Governor Pennypacker has 
approved the libel law which the politicians of both 
parties, led by Senator Quay, pushed to a passage 
through the Legislature. It is the most drastic, unfair, 
disreputable, and dishonest libel law ever passed in the 
United States. Nearly every decent newspaper in 
Pennsylvania entered a bitter protest against its pas- 
sage and its approval by the Governor, but these 
papers and their protests were treated with utter con- 
tempt. The political bosses, angered at the freedom 
of the press, demanded that it be shackled, and the 
shackles have been put on, but it looks as if the lead- 
ing papers of the State will not quietly submit to wear- 
ing them. 

Everybody knows that Mr. Quay could not be Sena- 
tor, Mr. Pennypacker could not be Governor, and no 
man in the last Legislature could have obtained his seat 
if every decent newspaper in the State had opposed their 
preferment. If the newspapers of Pennsylvania do 
not make the new libel law a personal matter at the 
next election; if they do not unite to defeat every 
member of the Legislature who voted for it, and do the 
same whenever these gentlemen again appeal to the 
voters for their suffrages, then the press of Pennsyl- 
vania will deserve the contempt that has been poured 
out upon it. It is time to ascertain whether the power 
of the press means anything or not. It evidently 
means nothing in Pennsylvania at present. 

Some excuse may be made by friends of Governor 


Pennypacker for his approval of the new libel law, but . 


his contemptible assault on the press of the land, 
which accompanied his signature of the bill, is inde- 
fensible by friend or foe. His charge that two Presi- 
dents of the United States have been murdered, and 
that ‘‘in each instance the cause was easily traceable to 
inflammatory and careless newspaper utterances,’’ is a 
falsehood, and every respectable newspaper in the 
commonwealth should cram the lie down the throat of 
the despicable creature who uttered it. Equally false 
and malicious is his statement that crimes are widely 
propagated ‘“‘not by the malice, but by the recklessness 
of the press, and that in certain classes of cases, among 
them murder, the accused persons were at times con- 
victed or acquitted before they reached the court- 
room.’’ It was bad enough for the Pennsylvania Leg- 
islature to pass an offensive libel law, but it was 
infinitely worse for the Governor of a great State to 
place a brand of dishonor upon the press. 

It may as well be understood that no respectable 
newspaper libels any one with a purpose to do so, and, 
as a rule, newspapers are respectable. The exceptions 
to the rule are far less than will be found in any other 
profession. From selfish motives, if for no other rea- 
son, a newspaper seeks to be accurate, honest, and 
truthful, because these qualities in a newspaper, as in 
an individual, make for character and good reputation, 
and without these a newspaper, like an individual, can 
command neither respect nor support. It is an insult 
to believe otherwise. There are a few rascally sheets 
calling themselves newspapers, but there are also lots 
of scoundrels in every walk of life and in every gain- 
ful profession and occupation. 

No one else gives so much for so little as the pub- 
lisher of a paper; no one is called upon more freely 
or more frequently to aid in every good cause, and to 
rally the forces that build for righteousness and work 
against wrong-doing. With few exceptions, the edi- 
tor’s reward isa moderate competence and a blessed 
memory. He has the power of a giant, but he uses it 
like a gentleman. The foulness of Governor Penny- 
packer’s insulting words will be appreciated by all who 
think of these things, and they are the solemn truth. 

. - 


A Cry for Peace. 


AFTER ALL the talk about the wars that are to oc- 
cur somewhere or other in the next few years, 

and the need of increased army and naval forces be- 
cause of them, it is refreshing to be informed that 
some of the governments of Europe, and notably those 
of Russia, France, Italy, and England, are seriously 
considering the more sensible question whether the 
time has not come for a general decrease of arma- 
ments. The Czar definitely committed himself to such 
a programme in his famous peace rescript of 1898, and 
there is no reason to suppose that either his interest or 
his ardor in that direction has since abated. In other 
countries the sentiment in favor of a reduction of mil- 
itary expenditures as one way of relief from burden- 
some taxation has been increasing so rapidly of late 
years that governments are compelled to take cog- 
nizance of it whether they will or no. Italy has thus 
been compelled for economic reasons to scale down her 
war budget, and France has reduced the period of 
army service in response to a popular demand, and has 
done the same thing with her naval estimates for the 
same reason. And in England the recent army and 
navy estimates for the ensuing year aggregating the 
enormous and unprecedented sum of nearly $350,000, 
000 have provoked a storm of dissent from British 
tax-payers and their representatives in Parliament. !t 
yas one of the latter, Sir Robert Reid, formerly at- 
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torney-general in the English Cabinet, who predicted a 
few days ago, in a public discussion of the navy est- 
mates, that there would soon be a public revolt in Eng- 
land and elsewhere at what he termed “‘ the insensate 
competition in naval armaments,’’ and he suggested 
that England should at once enter into negotiations 
with other Powers with a view to imposing a limit on 
such expenditures. In view of the military budget of 
our last Congress it might be well for the United 
States to join this conference also, if one is held. 
& * 


The Plain Truth. 


HE DECLARATION of the Bar Association of 
New York that, in its opinion, it is incompatible 
with the dignity and independence of the judiciary for 
judges to hold positions in private corporations whose 
affairs are likely to be the subject of adjudication be 
fore them is timely and just. No conscientious man 
can take exception to this declaration. The preserva 
tion of the judiciary from any suspicion of undue in- 
fluence and from every semblance of a departure from 
the strictest line of independence and integrity is ab- 
solutely necessary, especially in this great city where 
commercialism is reaching out its powerful influence 
in many directions, even in those where every door 
should be closed against it. 
a 
F THE American-European squadron is not look- 
ing for trouble it would be advisable for it to keep 
out of German waters. The announcement that it is 
to proceed to Kiel to attend the German manceuvres 
this summer leads a German newspaper which is sup- 
posed to represent the naval opinion of Germany to 
announce that, while the American squadron will be 
received in ‘‘a correct and friendly way,’’ there will 
be no fraternizing on the part of German naval officers 
nor any momentary demonstrations of enthusiasm, as 
these ‘‘ would not harmonize with the relations be- 
tween" the two nations.’’ This is sufficient. The 
American squadron should keep away from Kiel until 
it has business there, and if German antagonism to us 
continues to manifest itself so contemptuously, that 
time may not be as far distant as many seem to think. 
a 


HE OUTCRY of some labor organizations, stimu- 
lated by the Kansas City platform declaration 
against the right of injunction by the Federal courts, 
was never justified. Our courts administer justice for 
all. They are supposed to be, and for the most part 
are, impartial, equitable, and fair. The best evidence 
of this impartiality is disclosed by the action of Judge 
Dickinson, in the district court of Omaha, in issuing a 
sweeping injunction on the application of an attorney 
for the labor unions, against the business men and em- 
ployers in Omaha, restraining them from refusing to 
sell goods to dealers who employ union labor, or to 
boycott the latter, and forbidding the Business Men’s 
Association from holding meetings and conspiring in 
any way against the unions or the affairs of the latter. 
This injunction was intended to protect the labor unions 
from unlawful interference just as similar injunctions 
have aided the employers in dealing with striking em- 
ployees. The boycott is un-American, whether it be 
applied to a labor union or to a non-union employee. 
Every man has a right to work or not to work, and in- 
terference with his independence of action, no matter 
from what source it comes, is unlawful, and the courts 
are justified in acting accordingly. It will be a great 
misfortune if any large number of the people are ever 
led to believe that our courts of justice are meant for 
the classes rather than for the masses. The latter 
need the protection of the law much more than the 
former, for poverty suffers more than wealth, and is 
less prepared to defend itself. 
MOST interesting contribution to the discussion of 
the friar question in the Philippines has just been 
made by an eminent Roman Catholic clergyman, 
Father E. J. Vattmann, chaplain of the Twenty-ninth 
United States Infantry. In reporting to the Bishops’ 
Assembly at Washington recently on the status of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the Philippines, Father 
Vattmann highly commended Governor Taft and the 
members of the Philippine commission for their abso- 
lute impartiality in religious affairs and declared that 
had an American archbishop been appointed to look 
after the ten million Roman Catholics in the Philip- 
pines conditions would have been vastly better. He 
admits that there is a deep feeling against the friars 
and that they are ‘‘really hated’’ by the Filipinos, 
and that because they are looked upon as part and 
parcel of the old, oppressive Spanish regime an im- 
petus has been given to ‘‘the Aglipay heresy,’’ as 
Father Vattmann calls the breach in his church in the 
Philippines. He says that Judge Smith, a member of 
the Philippine commission, is a Roman Catholic, and 
that the wife of Commissioner Wright also belongs to 
the same church, and that there is no justification, 
therefore, for the charges made by some of the 
Roman Catholic newspapers of the United States that 
the commission had exhibited a prejudice against the 
Roman church. The statements of Father Vattmann 
furnish a complete refutation of the charges against 
the administration in this particular matter, and they 
also demonstrate the justice of the origina] determ!- 
nation of the authorities that “‘the friars must go.” 
There will be no permanent peace and no temporary 
quiet until the religious instructors of the Filipinos are 
acceptable to the latter. The proposition that the friars 
should be displaced by clergymen, either from this 
country or from some other, has everything to com- 
mend it. 
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rRULY PAINFUL controversy is that which has 
A been in progress for some months concerning Miss 
Clara Barton and her man- 
agement of the American 
Red Cross Society, an or- 
ganization which has won 
such a high place in the 
world’s esteem for the no- 
ble and conspicuous service 
it has rendered to suffering 
humanity. But the protest 
of twenty-three members 
of the society against its 
management is one that 
cannot be permitted to pass 
unheeded. That there has 
been misappropriation of 
the funds is not charged, 
but it is insisted that the 
financial end of the society’s 
work is not conducted ina 
business-like manner, and 
that nothing can be done 














MISS CLARA BARTON, 


Whose management of the Red by members to correct ad- 
Cross iety 1s under criticism. a ° . 
smith. ministrative defects  be- 


cause a new code of by- 
laws has authorized the election of Miss Barton presi- 
dent for life, and given her powers which absolutely 
contro! all action of the society. The situation has 
not been improved by the recent edict of suspension 
launched by the executive committee of the society 
against twenty-two of the protesting members, _in- 
cluding such prominent persons as General John M. 
Wilson, who was vice-president of the Red Cross last 
year ; ex-Secretary of State John W. Foster, ex-Sec- 
retary of the Navy Hilary A. Herbert, Rear-Admirals 
van Reypen and Ramsay, and Mrs. Anna Roosevelt 
Cowles, sister of the President. The tangle will prob- 
ably be straightened out after a while, but until it is 
the usefulness of the Red Society will be 
seriously impaired. In wars, floods, and famines of 
recent years the society has done a large and splendid 
work, and it would be a great pity to have anything 
occur that will destroy public confidence in the organi- 
zation. 


Cross 


a 

just WHAT tempted Mr. Frederic Remington, who is 

something of an artist himself, to rush into print to 
criticise the superb painting by Charles Schreyvogel, 
of an historic incident in General Custer’s career, we 
do not know, but we venture to say that Mr. Reming- 
ton is sorry that he did it. The New York Herald 
printed a photographic reproduction of Schreyvogel’s 
admirable painting and Mr. Remington wrote to our 
contemporary and severely criticised the work of his 
brother artist. He said that it was historically and 
pictorially inaccurate. To his discomfiture, Mrs. Cus- 
ter at once defended Mr. Schreyvogel, and General 
John Schuyler Crosby, who was with Custer on the 
occasion pictured, and who was appealed to by Mr. 
Remington for his opinion, declared that Schreyvogel’s 
painting was perfect. There was nothing left, under 
the circumstances, for Mr. Remington to do but to 
admit that some of his criticisms were not justified and 
to retreat in as good order as he could. But why did he 
ever venture into the fray ? Certainly no artist of his 
day on this side the Atlantic has more quickly sprung 
into well-deserved prominence than Mr. Schreyvogel, 
and none could be more modest and unassuming. 

a“ 

TIMELY WARNING phrased in forcible and 

pointed language was that uttered by the Rev. 
Robert Morris Kemp in a 
sermon from the pulpit of 
historic St. Paul’s Chapel, 
New York, on a _ recent 
Sunday afternoon. The 
occasion was the twelfth 
annual convention of the 
society of the Daughters of 
the Revolution, an organi- 
zation composed of many of 
the most prominent women 
and social leaders of the 
metropolis and neighboring 
cities, direct descendants of 
the founders of the re- 
public. Over twelve hun- 
dred members of the so- 
ciety were present at the 
service. It was to these 
auditors that Mr. Kemp 
addressed his words of ap- 


REV. ROBERT MORRIS KEMP, 


Who depre 
ol fates aristocracy of peal and warning. “‘ Pa- 
@ith and ma ages to 2s > “i . 
Craefng’s 0 Utles. — triotie societies such as 


ours,’’ he said, ‘“‘ have, I 
hey have no reason with our 
traditions and heritages, for establish- 
our forefathers cy of birth in this land dedicated by 
to all "ie —_ one of equal rights and privileges 
poe cael d aa have in condoning that far 
Sipeare tn age dle aristocracy of wealth, which often 
which ihc ‘ - lowing its hideous mien among us, and 
fair a : 0 ten emphasized in the marriages of our 
often ctl Aer ge to the titles of impecunious 
the blood oe noblemen. Is this not disloyal to 
20d our founders shed ?’’ Mr. Kemp also dwelt 
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upon the evils of unrestrained immigration, upon the 
introduction of un-American and debasing customs and 
amusements, and especially upon such as tend to break 
down the observanceof Sunday. ‘‘Letthere be,’’ said 
he, ‘‘no yielding to the European sentiment, or a de- 
basing of the day of God to meet the pace of the for- 
eign born for the self-indulgent pleasure of a holiday 
for man.’’ In uttering these words we believe that 
the eloquent clergyman gave voice to the feeling of the 
vast body of intelligent Americans at the present time. 
They are words that should be heard and heeded 
throughout the land. We want no aristocracy of 
wealth and privilege; we want no European Sunday, 
and those who seek to establish these things among us 
are not worthy the name of American citizens. 
a 
|? IS NOT to be doubted that the selection of Pro- 
fessor J. Hudson Finley to succeed General A. S. 
Webb in the presidency of the College of the City of 
New York is a good one. In 1892 Dr. Finley was 
made president of Knox College, and he resigned in 
1899 to accept an editorial position on MceClure’s Maga- 
The following year he went to Princeton as pro- 
fessor of politics. Dr. Finley was formerly secretary 
of the Charities Aid Association of this city. 
a 
ECENT EVENTS in Macedonia have helped to show 
the turbulent character of the people among whom 
Miss Helen Stone and Madam Tsilka were doing mis- 
sionary work when they were captured in the summer 
of 1900 by brigands and held for six months in cap- 
tivity, being released finally on the payment of a large 
ransom by American friends. Madam Tsilka’s husband 
was also taken by the brigands, but was almost imme- 
diately released. During her captivity a baby was born 
to Madam Tsilka, who, strange to say, survived the 
hardships incident to the rough life of the mountains 
where the brigands were hidden, and is now in this coun- 
try with its mother, a thriving, happy child. Miss Stone 


zine, 











MADAM TSILKA, HUSBAND, AND BABY, 


Formerly prisoners, with Miss Stone, of Macedonian brigands. 
Moore. 


and Madam Tsilka were kept in their first prison about 
four days and then were hurried over the mountains, 
traveling seven days in alternative snow, rain, and 
sleet. They suffered greatly. Their captors did not 
ill-treat them, but on several occasions told them that 
unless the ransom was paid they would both be killed. 
The brigands would halt at some convenient place until 
their scouts brought news of the approach of govern- 
ment troops. Then they would hurry to some other 
place. Once the brigands came into conflict with the 
pursuing troops, but beyond hearing several gun-shots 
the two women knew nothing of the affair. They had 
begun to despair when deliverance came. After their 
ransom, Miss Stone came to this country, accompanied 
by Madam Tsilka, and the former has been engaged in 
lecturing. 
4 
HE MONEY HAS all been collected for a proposed 
memorial to the late Mr. R. W. Blackmore, the 
novelist, a fact which has given the admirers of the 
author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone’’ much satisfaction. Exeter 
cathedral has been selected as the place for the me- 
morial, which is to take the form of a three-light 
stained glass window and a sculptured tablet. The 
committee engaged in this work includes Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Hall Caine, and Mr. 
W. Blackwood. 
a 


Me: JOHN L. RIEGLER, of Philadelphia, wrote a 
letter to Pension Commissioner Ware the other 
day of a decidedly unique kind. If other letters like it 
have been addressed to the pension department we do 
not remember to have heard of them. Mr. Riegler’s 
communication was to the effect that he wanted his 
name removed from the list of applicants for a pension 
on the ground that he had plenty of work to do, and 
did not ‘‘wish to be a burden to the government.’’ 
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Here is the spirit of genuine patriotism, and it would 
do the country good if it could have a great deal more 
of the same kind. We have no doubt that Mr. Riegler 
was a brave and efficient soldier, for this letter shows 
that he has the stuff in him of which the best soldiers 
are made. 
HE NEW YORK Chamber of Commerce signalized 
its first annual reunion in its new and magnificent 
building on Liberty Street 
by re-electing Mr. Morris 
K. Jesup to the presidency 
for another year. No citi- 
zen of New York is better 
qualified by reason of char- 
acter, training, and expe- 
rience to be the chief exec- 
utive of this old, honored, 
and influential business or- 
ganization than Mr. Jesup. 
He is a man of the same 
type of citizenship as the 
late Abram S. Hewitt—a 
man of lofty ideals, public 
spirited, unselfish, and emi- 
nently philanthropic. An 
enumeration of Mr. Jesup’s 
public activities and benev- 
olent undertakings would 
be long and varied. Scarce 
any movement has 
started in New York during 
the past thirty or forty 
years having for its object the betterment of humanity 
along any line social, educational, religious, or polit- 
ical~ that has not had the support of Mr. Jesup’s time, 
energy, and means. He has been president of the 
New York City Mission and Tract Society for twenty- 
two years and of the Museum of Natural History for 
the same time. The latter institution owes its mag- 
nificent collection of native woods, the finest in the 
United States, to Mr. Jesup’s beneficence, and he is 
also the donor of many valuable collections to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, of which he is a trustee. 
He was one of the founders of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of New York, and its president for 
many years. He gave Jesup Hall to the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary and built a church in Rivington 
Street, New York, in memory of his father-in-law, 
Rev. Dr. DeWitt. And these are only a few out of 
many good deeds which stand to Mr. Jesup’s credit. 
The Presbyterian denomination, to which he belongs, 
has been benefited in unnumbered ways by his gener- 
osity and personal service. The venerable banker and 
financier is now seventy-three years of age, but is a 
remarkably well-preserved man and apparently good 
for many more years of public usefulness. 
+. 
T APPEARS that Senator Allison, of lowa, has a 
more notable record than even Senator Spooner for 
the number of high offices which he has been invited 
to accept and has declined. Three times he has been 
asked to accept the Treasury portfolio and as many 
times refused, and once he turned aside the still more 
tempting offer of the position of Secretary of State. 
The Presidents who thus invited the Iowa Senator to 
their council boards were Garfield, Harrison, and Mc- 
Kinley. The latter first urged Senator Allison to come 
in as Secretary of the Treasury and later urged him 
still more strongly to take the headship of the State 
Department. While all these flattering offers were 
declined, it also signifies much as to the confidence re- 
posed in Senator Allison that on his reeommendation 
an lowa man was appointed to the Cabinet in two out 
of the four cases mentioned, and in the two others 
Iowa men secured high places in the departments. 
. 
OVERS OF athletics in the 
these include nearly =ll 
greatly interested in the 
extraordinary feat of H. 
Thurman Chapman, who at 
the recent home-field meet 
of Drake University, Des 
Moines, Ia., made a new 
world’s pole-vault record, 
clearing the bar at twelve 
feet. This surpassed by 
one and a half inches the 
previous best figure, cred- 
ited to Clapp of Yale, who 
is now secretary of the 
Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation at Keokuk, Ia. 
Chapman further  distin- 
guished himself at the meet 
by tying the State record 
in the 120-yard hurdle race 
winning first in the discus- 
throw, second in the shot- 











MR. MORRIS K. JESUP, 
been Re-elected president of the New 


ork Chamber of Commerce 
Rockwood, 


world—and 
been 


college 


students have 





H. THURMAN CHAPMAN, 


put, and second in the 440- A student who made a new world’s 
ole- vault recor¢ 
yard dash. He was awarded out 


the faculty medal for the 

most meritorious individual work. He is regarded as 
one of the best all-around athletes in lowa and as a 
phenomenon among amateurs. Besides the faculty 
medal, he has won twelve others in six contests. 
Seven of these were for pole-vaulting, four for hurdle- 
racing, and one for discus-throwing. He established 
the Western intercollegiate pole-vault record at eleven 
feet six and a half inches at the great meet in Chicago 
last spring. Chapman is twenty-three years old, five 


feet eleven inches in height, and weighs 165 pounds. 
He is expected to add to his laurels in coming meets. 
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BROADWAY IN 1828, VIEWED FROM THE BOWLING GREEN. 








MODERN BROADWAY AS 


SEEN FROM BOWLING GREEN, 


The Most Marvelous City. of the New World 


HE CELEBRATION of the 250th anniversary of 
the establishment of municipal government in New 
York City has directed popular attention anew to the 
remarkable history, the marvelous growth, and_ the 
almost boundless possibilities of the American metrop- 
olis. No other city in the world, ancient or modern, 
has ever had so phenomenal a development within the 
space of one-quarter of a millennium, and no other city 
can boast of prospects so brilliant of further expansion 
in all that goes to make up the glory of twentieth- 
century civilization. The notable record of such a 
great urban community, however frequently told, 
should never fail to interest its citizens. 

Although the bay of New York is believed to have 
been visited by European voyagers as early as 1524, 
it was not until the year 1609, when Hendrik Hudson 
made his memorable voyage in the little Dutch brig 
Half Moon, that the outer world first became distinctly 
aware of the existence of Manhattan Island. The 
island at that time was a perfect wilderness inhabited 
by but a few Indians; it was covered by the primeval 
forest and its surface was diversified by swamps, lakes, 
and streams, all of which have since disappeared before 
the march of improvement. It was a beautiful and 
inviting land, but although various expeditions from 
Holland followed Hudson's visit to these shores they 
were only for the purpose of trading in furs with the 
aborigines, and no immediate attempt was made to set- 
tle on the new domain. In 1613 a few huts, of the wig- 
wam type, were erected at the point which is now No. 
39 Broadway by some Dutch fur traders whose vessel 
had been burned at her anchorage, but their stay was 
only brief, for they soon built them another bark, being 
thus the first to carry on ship-building operations in 
the New World. In 1615 another lot of Dutchmen 
constructed a fort and storehouse at the lower end of 
the island and also a number of temporary shelters 
akin to dugouts. But no real effort at colonization 
occurred until after the Dutch West India Company 
had, in 1623, under a charter from the Dutch govern- 
ment, taken formal possession of the country. 

To make its position more secure, the company in 
1626 bought Manhattan Island, some 14,000 acres, of 
the natives, obtaining title for a quantity of trinkets 
worth the not very colossal sum of twenty-four dol- 
lars. The sellers, as well as the purchasers, however, 
appeared to be entirely satisfied with this bargain, 
which makes the mouth of the real-estate “dealer of to- 
day water whenever he recalls it. Subsequently the 
civilized owners went to work in earnest to utilize 
their property. A fort and substantial dwellings and 
other buildings were erected, and New Amsterdam, 
as it was called, began to take shape as an important 
and permanent town. For many _ years its chief 
traffic was in furs brought in by the traders who ob- 
tained them from the red men of the main land, 
though gradually agriculture flourished and a lit- 
tle manufacturing sprang up. It was a long time, 
however, before the young- community got beyond 
the hamlet stage. A five years’ war with the Indians, 
ending in 1646, desolated New Netherlands and left 
only about one hundred persons on Manhattan Island. 
But with the advent of Petrus Stuyvesant as Governor 
peace was restored and the colony retrieved itself. 

By 1653 New Amsterdam had become so well popu- 
lated in its own estimation as to deserve the right of 
self-government. The autocratic Governor was con- 
strained to yield to the popular demand. He pro- 
claimed the settlement a city, and although he himself 
named the first officers of the petty municipality and 
only restricted privileges were granted to the people, 
the latter proceeded to govern themselves under the 
charter which was granted them, and from that time 
until this a municipal form of government has pre- 
vailed on the island, subject, of course, to numerous 
and considerable changes in the course of the two and 
a half centuries. The beginnings were exceedingly 
crude and simple compared with the present vast, 
complicated, and elaborated system, but although the 
nominal city was then barely a village in size, the de- 
velopment of New York’s institutions has been con- 
tinuous from that time, and so the latter is properly 
regarded as the birth-date of America’s largest city. 
The revised charter of 1730, however, is considered as 


By T. Williams 


forming the real foundation on which the city was sub- 
sequently governed. 

The name of New Amsterdam did not attach to the 
little town very long, for in 1664, under a royal charter 
granted to the Duke of York by Charles II., of Eng- 
land, an English fleet took possession of it without op- 
position from its helpless inhabitants. The city was 
renamed New York and for ten years it was ruled by 
British officers. But in 1673 a Dutch fleet recaptured 
the place and the name was once more altered, this 
time to New Orange. The city was restored to the 
British in 1674, and the Anglican name was resumed, 
has been retained ever since, and is now known all over 
the earth. The town remained subject to British au- 
thority until 1783, the end of the War of Independence, 
when it entered under strictly American auspices on 
its career of unparalleled prosperity. 

The young city did not, however, experience a hot- 
house growth; on the contrary, it developed at first 
with exceeding slowness. In 1656 it had only 120 
houses and 1,000 inhabitants, and in 1677 only 368 
houses with a population of probably 3,000. At the 
outbreak of the Revolution, 122 years after it had be- 
come a municipality, its inhabitants numbered but 22,- 
000, and in 1790, seven years after the war, only 33,- 
000, notwithstanding it had had the prestige and ad- 
vantage of being the State capital since 1784 and the 
seat of the general government since 1785. In the 
next ten years the attractions of the city became more 
widely esteemed, for by 1800 the population had risen 
to 60,000 and by 1815 the 100,000 mark had been 
reached. Thereafter there was a rapid advance in 
numbers. The opening of the Erie Canal in 1826 gave 
New York a tremendous impetus and made it one of 
the most important of commercial points. In 1860 
the census showed that over 800,000 persons lived on 
Manhattan Island and before the 80's the 1,000,000 
line was crossed. After that old New York took great 
strides forward, overflowing northward from the 
island, while on the bay and the two rivers flourished 
other thickly-settled communities. Six years ago the 
step was taken which created in America the second 
city in size and importance on the globe. The greater 
New York was formed by the consolidation of the old 
city with Brooklyn, Long Island City, and Staten 
Island into one grand municipality, the population of 
which is now estimated at nearly 4,000,000, London 
alone of all other cities surpassing it in this particular. 

With the increase of its population the imperial city 
of the New World has made no less wonderful advances 
in other respects. It is the wealthiest community on 
the planet. Leaving aside the vast valuations added 
to it by consolidation, the accumulations of prop- 
erty on Manhattan Island alone have been astounding. 
Once sold in bulk for $24, the island now has a taxable 
valuation, real and personal, of $2,908,755,146. Its 
real-estate values have risen prodigiously from the 
initial market quotation. Immense sums have now to 
be paid for tracts in desirable localities, as high as 
$400 per square foot having been asked for sites in 
business sections, making a price of $1,000,000 for a lot 
25x 100. Butexcessive as this figure may seem, prop- 
erty on the island is continually appreciating, and it is 
probable that what seems to-day to be dear will be 
looked back to in the future as reasonable and cheap. 
Enormous fortunes have been built up by the incre- 
ment of real-estate values, the most striking example 
of these being the Astor estate, founded on extensive 
purchases of land when the latter could be had for 
trifling sums. With the enhancement of ground 
values remarkable changes have taken place in the 
character of the city’s architecture. The structures 
which appeared commodious and palatial in the early 
times have shrunk into insignificance beside the great 
and costly sky-scrapers of these latter days reared for 
residence or trade and provided with every modern 
improvement. Like attracts like, and so Manhattan, 
the centre of the nation’s opulence, and consequent 
luxury, is attracting to it makers of fortunes from all 
parts of the country. No other city possesses so many 
millionaires as does New York, and their presence 
here is no slight factor in the running up of property 
prices. 

The business of New,York, once confined to dealings 





in peltry and a few necessaries of life, has become 
enormous in its proportions and variety and is being 
constantly extended and multiplied. The port has ex- 
tensive commerce with all the rest of the world. Mag- 
nificent steamers and numberless craft of other classes 
crowd its waters. A large share of the infinitely va- 
rious products of the continent are exported from it 
and almost unreckonable quantities of the productions 
of foreign lands find in it a market or a gateway to the 
rest of the Union. It is the greatest manufactur- 
ing as well as distributing centre in the Western Hem- 
isphere. Its big stores, warehouses and manufacto- 
ries may be counted by the thousands. In financial 
matters it has recently assumed the leadership of the 
world, even London having fallen behind it as a money 
centre, while its capitalistic giants are year by year 
more and more dominating the profit-making enter- 
prises of the earth. 

In means of transportation and in the number and 
strength of its churches, its educational and benevolent 
institutions, and its newspapers New York stands at 
the forefront. Its citizenship comprises the brainiest 
and most successful men of the nation. In social, po- 
litical, artistic, and literary affairs its influence is felt 
throughout the United States. That it will in course 
of time yet attain the proud position of the chief 
metropolis of the whole world is mathematically cer- 
tain, for it is growing relatively the fastest of all 
cities and at present no limit to its enlargement can 
be seen. 

While its record is in the main rich in details of 
unique and solid progress, the city’s history presents 
also not a few features of a gloomier kind. The trib- 
ulations of war, already referred to, were not the only 
ones incident to the advance from rude village to splen- 
did metropolis. Other troubles also enter into the 
darker side of the picture and some of these may well 
be noted. Inthe year 1689 Jacob Leisler seized the 
reins of administration and held them for about two 
years, during which time the town was in more or less 
ferment. Leisler was afterward executed for con- 
structive treason, though historians of weight now de- 
fend his conduct. In 1712 the negroes rose in insur- 
rection and killed a number of persons. This uprising 
was summarily suppressed and nineteen of the ring- 
leaders were hanged. A ‘‘negro-plot’’ delusion in 
1741 threw the whites into a state of panic and many 
negroes and a Roman Catholic priest were put to 
death before the groundless scare subsided. The 
Asiatic cholera ravaged the city in 1832, causing gen- 
eral terror and fearful mortality. Great fires devas- 
tated portions of the city, one in 1835, attended witha 
loss of $20,000,000, and another in 1845, also destroy- 
ing millions of dollars’ worth of property. Some noted 
riots have taken place on Manhattan Island. The first 
of these was the senseless clash in Astor Place in 1849 
between partisans of the actors Macready and For- 
rest, resulting in the death of thirty-four of the partici- 
pants. In 1863 the anti-draft riots, instigated, it is 
asserted, by Copperheads, set loose the worst elements 
of the population in a carnival, lasting for days, of rob- 
bery, arson, and murder. A procession of Orangemen 
was attacked by Ribbonmen in 1871, witha list of fatal- 
ities as a consequence. The city has also had more than 
its share of misgovernment, and one of the most sensa- 
tional episodes in its career was the smashing of the 
Tweed ring in 1872 and the subsequent bringing of the 
arch-robber to justice. New York has, moreover, suffered 
much from the panics and business depressions that at 
intervals have afflicted the country, but from each set- 
back of this and every other sort it has emerged 
triumphant and with renewed vitality and vigor. 

e e “ 


War-ships Whose Names Must Not Die. 


HAT IS AN exceedingly commendable movement to 
restore the names of some of our old battle-ships, 
whose very names ‘‘cry out history.’’ Such names 
as Ironsides, Constitution, Guerrierre, Essex, Enter- 
prise, President, United States, Delaware are names 
to conjure with, as are many others. These names 
should be made forever memorable ; and what better 
way of accomplishing this is there than by bestowing 
them on ships afloat and in actual service ? 
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BAXTER STREET, OF UNSAVORY REPUTE, BETWEEN & VIEW OF BAXTER STREET, BETWEEN HESTER AND 
HESTER AND GRAND. AS IT APPEARED IN 1861. i GRAND, IN 1903.— Phelan. 




















NEW YORK’S FAMOUS FINANCIAL DISTRICT—CROWDED BROAD STREET, SAME SECTION OF BROAD STREET AS IT LOOKED IN 1796—FEDERAL 
WITH SUB-TREASURY IN BACKGROUND.—Copyright by Falk. HALL AT END OF STREET 
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EXCHANGE PLACE, LOOKING TOWARD HANOVER STREET, IN 1831, +: f he THE EXCHANGE PLACE OF TO-DAY, AN IMPORTANT BUSINESS 
A QUAINT THOROUGHFARE. - LOCALITY. Phelan 




















TYPICAL SECTION OF THE EAST SIDE SOME DISTANCE UP TOWN.— Phelan. UP TOWN ON THE EAST SIDE IN 1858, THE PARADISE OF SQUATTERS. 


NEW YORK’S TWO-HUNDRED-AND-FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY. 
STRIKING CONTRASTS OF PAST AND PRESENT IN THE APPEARANCE OF THE GREAT CITY. 


See opposite page. 
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rl Sees the Greatest Show 


By Kleanor lrranklin 
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in Paris 





Panis, April 21 st, 1903. 
HE TROCADERO in Paris is like 
nothing in America that I ever sav 
unless perhaps it resembles in a way the 


great convention hall in’ Kansas City, or 
the old festival hall at the world’s fair 
in Chicago First and last it is big, big 
big! It was built for the first) exposi 
tion ever held in Paris, in U867; and sit 
ting, as it does, just facing the Eiffel 


tower, with th I> autiful hie flowing un 
ck rygrac ful brid s between 
the most 


wonderful 


it forms one ol 
striking vi all this striking 
Looked at dis 
tance, it recedes into perspective in dignified 
lines, and one doesn’t 
size But try to 


Vs ih 
city from a 
realize its 
hittle 


mighty 


CHLOTTILOUS 





locate a numbered 


orchestra chair within its interior 


Lose yours:If in its labyrinthine stretches of 


corridors and Open spaces, its great loyers 


and galleries. Peepinto innumerable little 


dours leading imto countless boxes, and 


countless other doors lending into different 
parts of its vast auditorium, and when final 
ly you sink exhausted but happy into your 


seat, and have cast your eve upward and 


around upon the undulating sen Ot human 


ity that would populate a good-sized town, 


you will have tormed a slight conception 


of the immensity Of this gigantic and remarkable building 


Spacious as it is, its auditorium was filled to-day to 


overflowing with the best there is in’ Paris; each 


came 
religiously to admire and upplaud the greatest aggre 
vation of aitists assembled together in Paris tor twenty 
years. Yea, verily It doesn’t seem possible that Paris 


the 
she did, 


could outdo herself in anything that goes for 


port of art in-any form; but to-day they say 
and nobody ’ 
in the 
interruptedly through ten thousand happy hearts for a 
this time, M 


,vreat actor and gracious gentleman, 


however phlegmatic could fail to be caught 


current: of wild enthusiasm which swept un 


Whole afternoon Keach year, about Coie 
lin—Coquelin ainé 
Retraite des 
Artistes Drama 
this difficult 


task testifies no less to his own great popularity among 


organizes a “ bénéfice de la Maison de 


Vieux Comédiens de Association des 


tiques,” and his wonderful success in most 


his fellow-professionals than to the general Parisian 


I may say European love of every artist for his art’s 


sake. “ Liart n'a pas de patrie,” says the Frenchman, and 
holds a welcoming hand out to all points of the globe 
anxious to gather under his own beloved tricolor all art 


pose, that wherever one may turn in this fascinating city 


of whatever kind or nationality. is why, Lo sup 
one meets something beautiful, something to arrest and 


rivet happy attention. 

The programme presented at the Trocadero to-day could 
have been seen in ne place on earth but in Paris, 
lifetime. 


and in no other place could such an audience have been 


and 
even there but once ina This | verily believe, 
gathered together under such a golden dome, nor could 
ever dome echo with wilder applause than greeted each 
beloved artist as he or she stepped out in the broad day 
light that streamed down through the stained-glass win 
the 
swarmed with people who could gain a 
the 
shouting 


dows upon open stage whose steps and sides 


foothold in) no 
throat) must 
little 
the courtly Co 


other part of house. Many a have 


and wonder 


Sarah,” 


bravo! havo! 
“la 


inimitable 


when one thinks of divine 
quelin ainé, the 

Mounet-Sully, the “ 
the 


Coquelin cadet, Rejane, 


erand old man” of the French stage, 


Sarasate, Spanish fiddler, who compels tears on 


thrills with every move of his bow over the wonderful 
old violin that was loaned to him by Spain“ because 
she loves him so” and which is to be returned at his 


death to the National Museum in) Madrid, Signor Ta 


magno, Louis Diémer, Raoul Pugno, Herr Hollman with 
his human-voiced ‘cello, the whole beloved ballet) from 
the opera, and the artistic chorus from the Opéra 


Comique, Bréval, Aino Ackte, Thiérry, everybody, every 
body! and last but not least Madam Adelina Patti; all 
came joyously to give an afternoon and their art) and 


themselves for the benefit of their fellow-artists not 
so fortunate. 
Madam Patti 


has been a 


the feature of the 
long time since Paris had 


Was afternoon. It 
an opportunity 
to pay its devoirs to her glorious gifts and to-day she 


must have felt a touch of the old-time triumph in the 


greeting which she received from that most unusual 
audience, Her kindest critie could not say she sang 


with any of her old-time glorious verve, but it was for 
charity and she is Adelina Patti. It 
thing for her to do, and her audience, loving and ap 
plauding her for what she has been, refused to recognize 
the change that time has wrought in her. The Figaro 
yesterday told how M. Coquelin gained Madam Patti's 
consent to sing at this matinée. 


Was a gracious 


Meeting her in Rouen 
reminded her that 
IS89 at his benefit performance, 
‘and now,” said he,“ L claim fulfi][ment of that promise, 


some six months ago he she had 


promised to sing in 


This is what T want: | should like to have you sing 
Let us suppose that vou are just a beginner and that 
Lam going to try your voice.” Mme. Patti laughed and 
took her seat at the piano. “Very well, Monsieur le 


directeur, | will give you a little audition.” After she 
had sung a few bars M. Coquelin exclaimed in delight, 
“That will do, Mademoiselle, you are accepted! Ten 
gage you on the spot for the annual matinée which I 





THE TROCADERO ONE OF THE FAMOUS SIGHTS OF PARIS. 
aim giving for the benefit of the Aetors’ Pensioners 
Home.’ 

First came the Ballet des Nyinplie s” from “ La Car 
mélite,” the accompaniment to which was played by the 
composer,” Ml Ravinaldo Haak. danced by the COrps de 
ballet de POpéra-Comique And pretty soon dear old 
Sarasate Was announced The enthusiasm in the 
audience rose every minute, and when the beloved Co 


quelin read a new and as yet unpublished poem written 
for this the the 


burst info a mighty roar of applause Phen came Madam 


oceasion by adored Rostand audience 


Patti, and in quick succession a duo on two pianos by 


VIM. Louis Diemer and Raoul Pugno, and Verdi's beau 


tiful ° Priére” the and 


sung by favorites prima donunis 
from both Opéras, after which Stenor Tamagno created 
little Jess than a pandemonium of enthusiasm by his 
eXGUIsile rendition of an air from = “ Dolorés.” Then 
there was M. Tlasselmans trom the Conservatoire with 
seven talented pupils who played with him Grieg’ 
“Danse de Matin” on eight) golden harps. And as a 


feature of the afternoon the great trio from “ Guillaume 
Vell” the first 
voices in Paris, including Tamagno, Fugeére, Capoul, Bar 
tet and Delmas Kverybody smiled at) the 
ment on the programme that Mimes Sarah Barnhardt 
Jartet, Rejane and Charlotte Nyns would dance aga 
VIM. 
jargy, but they 


Was sung in chorus by forty of male 


ANNOUTCEe 


votte with Coquelin, Fugére, Brasseur and Le 


When the actual 
Sarah” 


went mad with delight 


performance began, and “la divine looking 
more exquisite in soft: luminous pink than DP have ever 
seen her floated out upon the stage beside Rejane, her 
Paris. 


But after all the always to be remembered feature of 


only serious rival in the affection of her 


the programme was the debut of a new and luminous star, 
Mile. Giannina Russ, a pupil of Signor Tamagno, the 
POSSsessol ol oan 


absolutely peerless dramatic soprano 


voice, It was wonderful to see the effect of her sing 
ing upon that mighty throng. Nobody knew her. She 
Wis a stranger among a great gathering of old favorites 
and she must have felt that) she would seem out) of 


place, for she came out upon the stage like a frightened 
child half looking backward as if contemphuting flight, 
but her accompanist, striking the first bars of the musi 


she was to sine, brought her faee to face with hei 


andience which began to whisper that she had “mn 


personality.’ “no style.” and to wonder who she was 
Her lips trembled pitifully. 
Was frightened for little 
we all forgot to be nervous and so did she, for she was 


Then she began to sing, 


Kvery body her, but inoa while 
carrying us all off our feet. 
Upon 


She kept her eves fastened 


a corner of the great golden dome and her voice 
soared and soared in a perfect crescendo to a wonderful 
then fluttered 
to earth like a bird and the audience as one 
breathed a Ah!” It 
diffieult 


artists ol 


climax, softening indescribably it back 


tired man 


long-drawn Was vlorious. No 


body could) imagine a more situation for oa 


débutante than among all those world re 
nown, but the memory of her triumph and herself shines 
transcendent: over every other impression received dur 
the afternoon, — It the the 


world of a 


ing Was introduction to 


hew song queen, 


It was a long programme full of surprises and ended 


With a “Cake Walk a la Américaine” which to an 
\imerican was the most deliciously Parisian perform 
ance of the whole afternoon. Oh, it) was lovely! and 


moved to 
and “ My 
the 
thor- 
I suppose it would 


feet thousand rather 
the rhythm of the “Georgia Camp Meeting ” 


Ragtime Belle” 


ten thousand twenty 
just as if their owners understood 
purely Afric- American spirit of it) all 
oughly at home in its atmosphere. 


and were 


be unreasonable to expect such an audience to “ behave.” 
It was so happy and and 
were 


self-con- 
well 


excited, so big 


gratulatory. -Besides, all through the house 


known favorites of the Parisian stage, conspicuous 
among whom was Otéro, from the Folie Bergére, out 
from behind the footlights with “make up” still on, 


but softened somewhat to meet the 


garish light of open day, all gowned exquisitely, smil- 


one must confess, 


ing charmingly, mingling unreservedly 

the audience and selling programmes fo1 
benefit of the 
citement, of 


Phis created some 
then 
always coming in, though where they 


CuHuUuse. 
course, somebody 

pected to put themselves nobody could 
Somebody would be overcome with ent 
siasm and applaud in the middle of 

particularly beautiful aria, then every! 
her immediate 


in his or vicinity would 





shriek *sh-h-h-h !”’ through cline} ad 
tecth. Somebody would whisper se: 

thing to somebody else, and everybody in 
the house would say “sh-sh-sh !’ 5 after 
which, some number being finished, they 
would break into wild applause. There wa 
always “something doing,” but when a 
nice fat old gentleman well down front 


broke the orchestra chair he was sitting in 


and nearly landed 6n the floor and ever 


body laughed, an American girl right by 


hind me said, quite audibly : “ Well, ain't 
this the limit?” and IT was disposed to agres 
with her. 

It was an easy guess that she was an 
American girl. The benefit netted 68,000 


franes, of which 5,000 franes was from the 


’ 


sale of programmes. 


e . 
Hanna Wouldn’t Pose at White House. 
SES ATOR HANNA, as is generally known, is one of 


. the most approachable and courteous of men, and 
not less so to re porters and other hewspaper representa 
When it COTES, 


hewspaper 


tives than to other people. however, to 


being photographed for purposes, Senator 


Hanna reserves to himself the privilege of choosing where 


the thing shall be done. ‘Thus it happened, as a Wash- 
ington correspondent relates, that when a camera man 
recently attempted to “eateh” the Senator just as he 
Was coming out of the White House he entered a 


“None of that for me,” said he. “The 


last time the Gridiron Club boys got hold of me they pre 


firm demurrer. 


tended to X-ray my head and presented a photograph of 


Senator Hanna with the White House as the central 
figure of his aspirations. Oh, no! [don’t want to give 


anvbody any fresh opportunity to suppose that Tam in 
with the White House 
If youll just go out 


lov as an adornment of my pic- 
to Pennsylvania Avenue I 


will make no objection to the photograph.” 


a 2 
Memorial Day 


tran 


1903. 


WHAT do I see where the live-oaks are 
The canvas that covers an army 


waving, 
” 


O}*: 


Nay, only 


in camp 
the snowy-white tents of the daisies 
In meadows with show’rs of the May morning damp. 
And what is so red on the field of the battle, 
The life-blood of heroes in blue and in gray? 
’Tis the crimson of garlands and garlands of roses 
That spring from the rust of the cannon to-day. 


oo WHAT is 


The roll of the drum and the bugle’s 


the music that rings on the breezes, 
clear note? 
A woodpecker tapping a tree for his dinner, 

And a little brown thrush with a song in his throat. 
Are they banners that gleam in the woodland’s recesses, 
The bright silken folds of the red, white, and blue? 

"Tis the columbine crowning the rock with its beauty, 


And flowers of the myrtle starred over with dew 


| aaa THE guns and the sabres have changed into blossoms, 
The music of war to the piping of peace ; 
Where blood-watered bullets were sown in disaster 
Are harvests of corn and the cotton’s white fleece; 
And under the apple-trees, ancient and hoary, 
Around Appomattox a vision I see 
Of soldiers united, true brothers in glory, 
The spirits immortal of Grant and of Lee. 
MINNA IRVING. 


“The Democratic Dick Deadeye.” 


HE EXTINGUISHED Nebraska free advertiser and 
political humbug is still booming his weekly publica- 

tion with the aid of the Associated Press and newspapers, 
big and small, that put a light estimate on the value of 
The latest utterances of this 
universally repudiated Democratic 
Dick Deadeye are devoted to knocking out as rapidly as 
each one appears, every available Democratic candidate 
for the presidential nomination. Judge Parker, of New 
York, he says, must accept the Kansas City platform; 
Hill is an “old penny’; Cleveland is a tool of the moneyed 
interests, and Gorman is not sufficiently aggressive. If 
the Nebraska calamity 
mously rich since he grabbed the party reins at Chieago 
in 1896, can only” kill off every 
for the presidential nomination next year, he doubtless 
the 


their advertising 
twice-defeated 


space. 
and 


howler, who has become enor- 


Democratic possibility 


has hopes that he may continue to keep himself in 


front row. It is not remarkable that rumors circulate 
that this egregious egotist may lead a bolt against the 
Democratic ticket in 1904 if honest money Democrats 


control the next national convention. It would pa) the 
Republican managers to promote such a bolt, and we give 
the tip accordingly to Mr. Hanna. 


A HEAV/TH-GIVER and a health-preserver : Abbott’s, the 
Original Angostura Bitters. At druggists’, 
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CHILDREN CROWDING TO HONOR THE HEAD OF THE NATION AT NEW MEXICO’S CAPITAL. 





TEN THOUSAND NEW MEXICANS ADDRESSED BY THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE AT SANTA FE. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ARRIVAL AT SANTA FE—TRIUMPHAL ARCH AT STATION. 


ACKNOWLEDGING THE SALUTES OF THE PEOPLE DURING A DRIVE IN SANTA FE. 
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MAKING 


A SPEECH FROM A NOVEL STAND, THE PORCH OF A HOTEL AT GRAND CANYON, ARIZ., 
WHERE THE INHABITANTS TURNED OUT EN MASSE TO 
RECEIVE THE PRESIDENT. 








PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA. 
HIS TOUR THROUGH THE TWO TERRITORIES AROUSES THE INTEREST AND ENTHUSIASM OF THE PEOPLE. 


' Photographs by G. B. Luckey, our staff artist, with the Presidential party. 


NOTABLE GROUP AT GRAND CANYON, ARIZ.—LEFT TO RIGHT: DR. RIXEY, PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 


GOVERNOR BRODIE, OF ARIZONA, PAUL MORTON, OF THE SANTA FE RAILROAD, 
AND DR. NICHOLAS BUTLER. 































‘THE STRENUOUS life 
is affecting the dog, 


too. It is making him 
more human in his afflic- 
tions Under the same 
conditions animals and 





affected 
City dogs and cats are 
bilious 


men become 
ailment. 


indigestion, 


bodily 


nervous 


with the same 
assailed with 
pheumonia, cholera, and, especially of late, with dis 


headaches, 


orders of the nerves, as one of the effects of the pres 


ent rapidly moving condition of things. In the dog and 
cat hospitals of New York City 


patients suffering with nervous prostration, the result 


there are now several 
of the life which the centralization of population forces 
the dogs to lead This same condition makes pet dogs 
and cats more precious, too, so that a larger amount of 
money than formerly is willingly spent in veterinarians’ 
bills, and the dog and cat hospital are now more elaborate- 
ly equipped than ever. 
a. 

There is one dog hospital in New York which is pro- 
vided with different wards for different diseases. The pa- 
tient is received in the office with its master or mistress. 
where several other persons each with a pet cat or dog 
are sitting about; the attendants are bareheaded; and in 
the room is all the hush and solemnity which is one 
of the invariable conditions in the reception parlor of a 
taken into the 
consultation troubles is told. 
Sometimes these troubles are almost as deeply felt by 


And before the patient is 
story of its 


physician. 
room the 


the person who tells about them as by the dog. At 
a New York “ canine infirmary ” a well-dressed woman 


carrying a dejected little spaniel called one afternoon 
She placed the little pet on the floor. Its 
tottered 
She bent 


recently. 
body trembled, and its legs were weak. It 
towards its mistress and looked up at her. 
forward and lifted it into her lap. 

*[T don’t want 
“You imagine what a companion he is to me.’ 
Afterward she told the veterinary that she 
had come to New York from a Western city because her 
had 
corporation in the metropolis. 


to lose him,” she said to the doctor. 


’ 


can’t 


surgeon 


husband been appointed to an office in a large 


She had no children, and 
uptown. She had 


was living in an apartment house 


only four or five acquaintances in the city and she 
rarely saw any of them. Occasionally she caught 


glimpses of her neighbors in the halls or the elevator 
of the house where she resided, but they never spoke 
to her and she did not speak to them. So she 
rather lonely, and the being to which she could always 


was 


talk, the only one which seemed to be particularly in 
terested in her was the gentle little There 
was usually something going on when he was about; 
and, if he 
in her lap a little hug, she didn’t know what she would 
do. 


spaniel, 


should die, the woman said, giving the dog 


The dog was suffering, it was learned, from indiges- 
tion and other ailments which follow. The cause of this 
And 


as dogs cannot, in the crowded city, run free in the 


was lack of outdoor exercise and too much food. 


street, these afflictions are common. 
brings on the nervous troubles. 


Confinement, too, 
The dog chafes in his 
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A Hospital for Sick Dogs and Cats 


By Tom Thorne 


little from the 


out-o! doors 


prison in the apartment or flat far 
freedom of 

In one of the hospitals was a pet fox terrier whose 
home was an apartment. The woman, its mistress, had 
no children and she fondled the dog continually. At 
last the pet began to exhibit alarming symptoms. 
Whenever it who de 


much of her 


was approached by the woman 


voted so time to it, the dog howled as 


though it were in mortal agony. On such occasions there 
was distress throughout the entire apartment house. 
The dog grew worse, so that its voice was lifted almost 
constantly, and there were many protests. Various veteri- 
narians were called, and they gave to the suffering beast 
dosed and nursed, but 


a variety of potions. He was 


Then he 
nine hospital. There he was put in a separate cage and 
fed a diet of 
He soon became normal and peaceful. 


the howls continued. was removed to a ¢a- 


regular meat and rice cooked together. 
But one day his 
of the 


immediately resumed his ter- 


mistress came to see him. To the astonishment 
dog surgeon his patient 
rific howling, and as the woman fondled him the howls 
and The dog’s 
other 


Finally the surgeon at the 


only became louder more distressing. 


conduct was the same in the presence of any 
woman who petted him. 
hospital hung a curtain in front of the patient’s cage, 
Then the 


formed the conclusion that the animal’s malady was sim 


and he soon became entirely quiet. doctor 
ply a nervous state brought about by too much petting. 
“When I 
simply told them to leave him alone, and not pet and fon- 
dle him. My and the trouble 
never occurred again. Too much care and affection are 
at the bottom of the 
canine patients. ”’ 


sent the dog home,” said the surgeon, “I 


directions were followed 


nervous troubles of many of my 


. 
In the long city streets, banked high on either side 
with uninterrupted walls of dwellings,there are just two 
places where children can play—out on the pavement or 


within the houses. Neither is a satisfactory place for 
the child, 


real earth. 


which instinctively wants green and 


grass 
And there is apt to be a dearth. of play 
mates, too; for the mother knows nothing of her neigh 
bors; and this is the information which she generally 
with the 
neighbors’ children. So that, in a great city like New 
York, dogs children are of fre- 
quently each other’s playmates than in the rural parts 
of the land, 
population does not encourage the rearing of large fam- 


wants before she allows her child to play 


and necessity more 


The congestion in the large centers of 
ilies. A five-room apartment ten stories from the 
ground is not the place for little children. So many a 
mother feels the 
lavishes her feeling on a dog or cat. 


of some sort—and she 
And the women 
will keep them, restrictions and rules notwithstanding. 


need of a pet 


Among the patients at a canine and feline hospital 
uptown in New York was a beautiful Angora cat, which 
was a sufferer from distemper. One would have thought 
that it had the grip. The cat was taken to the hos- 
pital by a maid, but when it was cured and sent back 
to its home the head surgeon of the hospital was given 
peculiar instructions and bound to great secrecy. He 
was told to have the cat packed in a basket and to 
have that inclosed in ordinary Manila wrapping paper. 
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The cat in the innocent- 
looking package was 
taken then to its home, 
a tall apartment 
It was carried to the base- 
ment and then lifted 
on to a dumb _ waiter 


house. 





and sent up to the apartment in which its mistress 
lived. The package was described as “ a basket of fruit. 


Which 
the tenant signed was that he would keep no dog on 
cat, hence the “ basket of fruit” and the dumb waiter. 
And this plan of evading a common rule was not in 
frequent, 


In this house one of the conditions of the lease 


the dog surgeon told me. 

The affection for dogs and cats is so strong that one 
hospital in the metropolis has a staff of four surgeons. 
And these surgeons are busy men. While they attend, 
their skill is de 


voted to the restoration of the health of sundry dogs 


also, to horses, much of time and 


and cats of the well-to-do. Their work is by no means 
They have’many calls to at 
tend to; and every time one of them pays a visit to an 
The 
of board in the hospital is 50 cents a day. A 


confined to th« hospital. 


ailing dog or cat the master or mistress pays him. 
cost 
doctor is on duty during the night to answer hurry 
calls. 

This hospital 
building. In it 
distemper, as this disease is contagious and a small 


same occupies an entire three-story 


one room is set aside for dogs with 


room adjoining it is used for no other purposes than 
Another 
In the center stands an operating 
variety of intricate 


for exercising the distempered one. room is 
the surgical ward. 

table upon which a 
with the surgeon’s knife take place while the cat or dog 


under the influence of 


performances 
patient is anesthetics. In a 
cage near by was a fine black cat with a leg in splinters. 

* Broken by a dog, I believe,” said the surgeon. “I 
think that leg will be all right.” 

A little apart and in another cage was a pug with a 
sad look in its eyes. It 
its body, having undergone an operation the day before. 


wore a broad bandage around 


Here dogs are clipped by electricity and given a sham- 
poo in a bath tub built for a man. A large courtyard 
paved with cement is the exercising ground where the 
convalescent ones are taken for a walk or permitted to 
trot about in the sunshine. At one time there 
seventy-five patients in the hospital. The 
wear long white coats, looking very professional, in- 


were 


surgeons 


deed, their appearance at once suggesting the hospital. 
4 

“The man or woman who is confined too much in one 
room and does not have exercise enough suffers first 
from indigestion and then, perhaps, from biliousness 
It is exactly so with the 
dog,” said the veterinary surgeon in charge, Dr. H. K: 
Miller. ‘Our patients are dyspeptic, bilious or nervous. 
If they had natural outdoor life they would not be so. 
But they are confined necessarily, in a city like this, and 
they have to suffer. But I know 
that pet dogs give a lot of comfort to the 
many who are lonely in the midst of millions of people 
and that, I think, is a good and useful office in the 
world,” added the doctor. 


and finally from nervousness. 


from continuous ob- 
servation 

















LAW-MAKERS OF THE SEA-CIRCLED TERRITORY OF HAWAII. 


FLASH-LIGHT PICTURE OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, PRESIDED OVER BY SPEAKER F. W. BECKLEY, IN SESSION AT MIDNIGHT IN THE OLD THRONE-ROOM OF THE HAWAIIAN MONARCHY, THE 





THRONE BEING NOW THE SPEAKER’S CHAIR.—Rice & Perkins. 
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PREPARING FOR AN OPERATION IN THE SURGICAL WARD. THE WARD FOR CONVALESCENTS—A DRINK FOR THE THIRSTY. 


A MODERN HOSPITAL FOR DOGS AND CATS. 
HOW THE SICK PETS OF NEW-YORKERS ARE TREATED IN AN ELABORATE CANINE INFIRMARY. 


Photographs by our staff photographer, G. B. Luckey. See opposite page. 
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W. A. SCHICK, ONE OF THE FAST- 
EST KUNNERS AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY. 
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D. W. FRANCHOT, YALE’S PKOMI- 
NENT DISTANCE MAN. 
Lach 
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JOHN R. DE WITT, OF PRINCETON, 
INTERCOLLEGIATE CHAMPION 
WEIGHT-THROWER. 
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ARTHUR F. DUFFEY, OF GEORGE- 
TOWN, CHAMPION SPRINTER OF 
THE WORLD. 
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ARTHUR FOSTER, OF AMHERST, IN- 
TERCOLLEGIATE BROAD-JUMP 


DR. H. K. SHELL, | 


TRAINER OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
TRACK TEAM, 
Gilbert. 






JOHN GRAHAM, TRAINER OF THE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY TRACK 
TEAM.— Green, 


































































YALE’S TRACK-TEAM SQUAD, A FINE ARRAY OF BRAWN AND SKILL.— Pach Brothers. 











A. C. BOWRy, CAPTAIN 01 
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UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA CHAMPION ‘ry 
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A. C, BOWEN, CAPTAIN OF THE 
UNIVERSIty f PENNSYLVANIA 
TRACK Tea Pott & Foltz 


JAMES B. SLQVAN, REFEREF. 
OF THE INTROOLLEGIATE: GAMES. 
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JEROME P. MAGEE, CAPTAIN OF 
THE CHICAGO UNIVERSITY TRACK 
TEAM.— Martyn. 






































D. 8. HORTON, CAPTAIN OF THE 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 
TRACK TEAM 















































N. A. KELLOGG, UNIVERSITY OF 
MICHIGAN’S ONE-MILE CHAM- 
PION.— Rentschlen 























FOSTER, uF CORNELL, ONE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY'S FLEETEST 
RUNNERS. 
























































A. OC. FERRY, PRINCETON UNI- 











— VERSITY'S SWIFT MIDDLE- 
20: DISTANCE RUNNER. 





KEENE FITZPATRICK, 
TRAINER OF THE MICHI- 
GAN UNIVERSITY 
TRACK MEN, 
Hayes, 





JOHN T. MOAKLEY, TRAINER OF THE 
/ CORNELL TRACK TEAM. 
< | Metillivray. 
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TRACK-TEAM SQUAD AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY.—Larle. 


‘HEI NOTABLE ANNUAL STRUGGLE. 


HE IARCOLLEGI ATE 


GAMES AT BERKELEY OVAL, ON MAY 29TH AND 30TH.—‘See page 542. 
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HE FIRST championships of the 

Intercollegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation were held twenty-seven 
years ago, the meet being the out- 


come of the regattas that were held 
in those days at Worcester or Sara- 
toga. The first champions’ records 
do not make a very good showing 
in contrast with the figures at pres- 


ent gracing the Intercollegiate rec- 
ord books, but they were really very 
good under the circumstances, and 
the calibre of the contestants was 
really very high. This was proved 
later when fiercer competition great- 
ly improved the work of the differ- 
ent men. The association filled a 
crying need, for it but a very 





Was 








— 








tory. King of Harvard and Hall of 
Harvard are about the only othermen 
who seem likely to do 10 minutes. 

Fulton of Yale, 22 feet 5 inches, 
is the only broad-jumper in college 
who has cleared over 22 feet this 
season. Grimes of Princeton, Fox 
of Princeton, Leventritt of Colum- 
bia, Buell of Columbia, Ayers of 
Harvard, and Foster of Amherst, 
the present champion, have all done 
over 21 feet. Hubbard of Am- 
herst is the dark horse of the event, 
as he is the interscholastic champion 
of last year and has cleared 22 feet 44 
inches. Fulton, Hubbard, and Foster 
look to be the three first-place win- 
ners. 








few years before we read of such 
magnificent athletes as Evert Jan- 
sen, Wendell of Harvard, Wendell 
Baker of Harvard, Charles Sherrill of Yale, Harry Lee 
of Pennsylvania, W. C. Downs of Harvard, Dohm of 
Princeton, Randolph Faries of Pennsylvania, C. O. 
Wells of Amherst, W. Byrd Page of Pennsylvania, and 


numerous other athletes the most famous of their 
day. They were followed by many men who have fig- 
ured prominently in the making of the track and 
field athletic history of this country. Such men as 


Bernard Wefers, T. E. Burke, A. C. Kraenzlein, J. 
Cregan, G. W. Orton, M. Prinstein, I. K. Baxter, 5S. 
S. Jones, A. Grant and several others that might be 
mentioned are known all over the world wherever 
track and field athletics are followed. It is remark- 
able how many of the champions of olden times gather 
every year at the championships and watch the mak- 
ing of new champions. Many. of them, such as 
Wendell of Harvard, Geyelin of Pennsylvania, Sherrill 
of Yale, are high up in the athletic councils of their 
alma mater, and all of them seem to disprove the 
theory that athletics tend to shorten life. 

This year’s championships will be another tribute to 
the men who created the I. C. A. A. A. A., for it 
promises to be one of the most brilliant meetings in 
the history of the association. This is saying much, 
for it is difficult to remember an Intercollegiate meet 
which has not bristled with surprises and magnificent 
performances. The 100 yards will as usual bring out 
a fine lot of sprinters. Duffey, the world’s champion, 
may not run. Schick of Harvard, Moulton of Yale, and 
Westney of Pennsylvania, who were behind Duffey last 
year in the final heat, look to be the likeliest to follow 
him this year. Dear of Pennsylvania, Lightner of 
Harvard, Williams of Harvard, Lilly of Yale, seem to 
be the most likely of the dark horses. It should take 
9 4-5 seconds or better to win the meet, as Schick, 
Moulton, and Westney are all likely to do less than 10 
seconds. 

The 220 yards will be a heart-breaking race between 
Schick of Harvard and Moulton of Yale, with Leven- 
tritt of Columbia, Lightner of Harvard, Westney and 
Dear of Pennsylvania, Phelan of Princeton, and 
Thompson of Amherst as the other main contestants 
in the race. Lightner is a great runner, for it will be 
remembered that after being beaten in the 400 yards 
last year he turned out and won the 200 yards from 
both Moulton and Schick in the fast time of 21 3-5 
seconds. He may do this again, and in any case 
last year’s record will be needed to find the winner. 





100-YARD DIVISION. 


THE FASTEST FOUR MEN IN THE 


On present form Schick or Moulton will win the race. 

The 440 yards will probably develop into a race 
between Holland of Georgetown, the present champion 
and a sterling quarter-miler, Haigh and Lightner of 
Harvard, Long of Yale, and Heiman of Pennsylvania. 
The latter is the dark horse of the race, as he is very 
speedy. Holland has done 49 3-5 seconds, while Haigh 
had to do 49 2-5 seconds at the Harvard class games to 
beat Lightner, his mate, who followed him closely all 
the on, hoes These three men with Long will prob- 
ably divide the points. 

The half-mile should be one of the best races of the 
day. I. Ortonand Klaer of Pennsylvania have each 
done 1 minute 59 3-5 seconds this season. Taylor and 
Kohn of Columbia, Deming of Yale, Taylor of Amherst, 
the present champion, Adsit of Princeton, Adams of 
Harvard, and McMeekin of Cornell have all done 2 min- 
utes or a fraction better. All of these men are expect- 
ed to win and all have a chance. I. Orton has been 
running very consistently all spring and on paper he 
seems to have an advantage, with Kohn and Taylor of 
Columbia, Taylor of Amherst, and Deming of Yale all 
pushing him to the tape. It should be a struggle 
worthy of Intercollegiate traditions. 

The mile seems to be an easy race for some one this 
year. Colwell of Harvard, who is said to be ineligi- 
ble because of the one-year rule, is the only one cred- 
ited with better than 4 minutes 30 seconds this season. 
Of the eligibles, Chapin of Princeton has made the best 
time, with 4 minutes 34 4-5 seconds. He is followed 
closely by several others. Hall and Waldron of Yale, 
Trott of Cornell, and Stone of Harvard are about the 
only ones who seem to be doing better than 4 minutes 40 
seconds. Several others, such as Bowen of Pennsyl- 
vania, Franchot of Yale, and Schutt of Cornell, who 
will compete in the two-mile, would all have a very 
good chance in the mile. Of these Schutt is most 
likely to start, and he is quite a likely winner should he 
do so. 

The two-mile will probably result in another duel be- 
tween Bowen and Franchot, with honors about even, 
though Bowen is running faster than he did last year 
and he will make Franchot do at least 9 minutes 50 
seconds to defeat him. Russell of Pennsylvania and 
Schutt of Cornell are about the only disturbing fac- 
tors for Bowen and Franchot, and both are good 
enough to hunt them all the way home. Indeed, if 
Ithaca reports are true, Schutt will have an easy vic- 


The high-jump looks like a good 
thing for Serviss of Cornell. He 
cleared 6 feet 14 inches last winter. 
His mate, Porter, has also cleared this height and he 
seems to be about the only man that Serviss will have to 
reckon with. Lowe of Syracuse, Jack of Yale, Murphy 
of Harvard, and Victor of Yale seem to he about the 
only other men capable of clearing 6 feet. Excepting 
the two Cornell athletes, this is the poorest field of 
high-jumpers that has competed at the Intercollegiates 
for some years. 

Horton of Princeton, 11 feet 7 inches ; MacLanahan 
of Yale, 11 feet 5 inches; Baird of Pennsylvania, 11 
feet 5 inches ; Behr and Adriance of Yale, Moore of 
Princeton, and Fredericks of Cornell, 11 feet 2 inches ; 
Phillips of Cornell, Gardiner of Syracuse, Gring of 
Harvard, and Phillips of Amherst, 11 feet, are the 
main entries for the pole-vault, and their names and 
records indicate that a magnificent contest should be 
seen. The real struggle will probably be between 
Horton, the present champion, MacLanahan, and 
Baird, and a new record is quite a probability. 

The shot-put will be the best in the history of the 
I. C. A. A. A. A. Glass of Yale, 45 feet 84 inches ; 
DeWitt of Princeton, 44 feet 7 inches; Tingley of 
Harvard, 44 feet 74 inches ; Schoenfuss and Robinson 
of Harvard, 43 feet ; Porter of Cornell, Beach of Yale, 
Johnson of Columbia, and Rollins of Amherst, 41 feet, 
are a few of the giants in the competition. Glass, Ting- 
ley, Schoenfuss, and DeWitt should divide the points. 

The main interest in the hammer will be in the duel 
between Shevelin of Yale and DeWitt of Princeton. 
They have met twice this year and each has won. 
Their third meeting will be at these championships and 
a new college record may be expected. DeWitt will 
probably win, as he is now getting into fine form and 
has of late been throwing the weight close to the 
world’s record. Shevelin is sure to give him a close 
rub, as this wonderful freshman has done over 160 feet 
in practice. Piper of Harvard, Porter of Cornell, 
Johnson of Columbia, Piekarski of Pennsylvania, and 
Oveson of Harvard seem to be the best of the other 
men, but they are not in the same class as the above 
pair. From the above it will be seen that this year’s 
championships should be very interesting and abound- 
ing in close contests and fierce struggles for suprem- 
acy. The frequent mention of Yale and Harvard ath- 
letes forces the conclusion that they will be the ones to 
fight for the cup. Yale seems to have the better of 
the argument, for she has a very fine team, well bal- 
anced in all parts. 





Ancient Tayles. 


Ye Amprrious MONKEY. 





NCE UPONNE a tyme a Fe- 
male Monkey dwelt high uppe 
in ve toppe of a banyan tree. 

Now she was not so stunningly 
heautifulle, neither would she cut 
much ice in a seulptor’s exhibition. 
dutte tyme 


hadde hadde an ancestor; alsoe she 


once uponne a she 


Was possessed of much dough 





whych her greate-grandfather hadde 
stolen from a churehe fund. 
But the latter fact was always 








kept in a goode, darke place; for 
itte is notte goode forme to telle ye 





world how you gotte your wealth 

Neither is it seemly to demand proof whenne ye genea- 
logical tree is brought out for inspection. 

For verily, a million dollars can cover many a dark 
past. 

And soe long as ye dollar clicketh inne ye drawing 
room, ye skeleton may dance in ye closet: and ye world 
smileth and sayeth indulgently “Listen to ye deare 
thynge!” 

For of a truth, in thys world ye dollar talketh whenne 
alle other tongues be stille. 

Yea, verily, and though ye world wille smile at an 
emptie hedde itte wille notte stand for an emptie pocket. 

Now itte came to pass thatte ye Female Monkey waxed 
into fulle maidenhood. “ Now,’ quoth she, “ Itte is both 
meet & seemly thatte I take unto myself a husband!” 


ie 2 


& itte was soe thatte many of her own. race came and 
knelt’ before her. Yea, they young and strong. 
Alsoe their hearts were clean and their eyes were bright. 
Kemale Monkey for her hande. 
We 


were 


& they besought ve 
“ Behold!” they sedde, “We wille be goode to thee! 
are thine own countrymen!” 

But ye Female Monk looked uponne them with ye 





In Memoriam. 





1863. 


HE BLAST of the bugle, the beat of the drum, 
The soldier-boys marching away 
To struggle for country, to battle for home, 
To die—for the Blue and the Gray. 
The rattle of muskets, the cannon’s deep roar, 
The dust and the smoke of the fray; 
Asleep in the trenches—all crimsoned with gore- 
Brave heroes in Blue and in Gray. 


1903. 


HE BUGLE is silent, the drum beats no more, 
War’s trappings are all laid away; 
The musket’s loud rattle, the cannon’s deep roar 
Are hushed, with the clash of the fray. 
But slumbering still, "neath the flower-strewn sod, 
Awaiting the last reveille— 
Tho’ fallen, united, brave sons of one God— 
At peace lie the Blue and the Gray. 
LAWRENCE PORCHER HEXT. 











glassy eye. Yea, by Hector and Durn! she sneered at 
their honest’ protestations & bade them go to. For 
there was no gold inne their pockets and no crests uponne 
their stationery. 

Ye whych was contemptible of themme & notte to be 
endured by an aristocratic Female Monkey whose greate- 
greate-grandfather’s uncle’s brother-in-law hadde seene 
ye battle of Agincourt from ye toppe of a talle tree fortice 
miles away. 

But one day there came across ye sea a wobbly olde 
Ape who hadde three burrs inne hys taile and an eye- 
glass stuck inne hys face. 

Ye three burrs were ye sign of Royalty & ye eye-glass 
was ve mark of Goode Breedynge. 

Now ye Ape was olde and toothless; he was bony «& 
ugly; alsoe he hadde a character whych would notte 
looke welle under ye X-ray. He was poore inne monie, 
but rich inne burrs. 

So ye Female Monkey married ye ancient wreck «& 
went with itte across ye sea to play cash box for ye dod- 
dery Ape. 

Yea, she married ye Three Burrs & hadde a ram- 
shackle Ape thrown into ye bargain. 

Ye whych is a marvel & notte to be understoode. 
she traded honor, youth and much gold for 

Three Burrs & a scrap heap. 

(Ye Lesson.) 

First Chug: If Satan desireth a good graft 
come with a title. 

Second Gurgle: Money is ye root of alle evil; but 
Ambition is ye whole tree. 

Third Wise Bunch: An empty title for an empty 
head. LoweLL Otus REESE. 


lor 


let hymn 
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AMELIA STONE, VAN RENSSELAER WHEELER, AND THE CHORUS OF SAILORS IN A e 
TUNEFUL NUMBER FROM THE NEW CASINO MUSICAL COMEDY, rom 
“THE RUNAWAYS.”—Hall. < 
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MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
IN VENETIAN STYLE FOR 
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AAT 








BEAUTIFULLY ARRANGED 
DUSS’S BAND, WHICH IS 

DURING THE 
SUMMER. 


TO PLAY THERE 
ENTIRE 


























HELENA FREDERICK AS “LA PEREGRINE” IN 
“THE WOOD WITCH,” PRESENTED AT CAR- 
NEGIE LYCEUM.—McMichael & Gro, 


—_— 








al 
IDALENE COTTON, THE CLEVER MIMIC AT 
KEITH'S, IN HER IMITATION OF 
FOUGERE.— Hail. 
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SCENE FROM “ RUNNING FOR OFFICE,” GEORGE 


M. COHAN’S SUCCESSFUL MUSICAL COMEDY AT THE FOURTEENTH STREET THEATRE —THE FOUR COHANS ARE THE CENTRAL FIGURES.— Byron. 


THE DRAMA IN NEW YORK. 


POPULAR PLAYERS AND PLEASING SCENES IN THE SEASON’S FINAL OFFERINGS. 
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tention just now given to the life and 
work of Ralph Waldo Emerson, apropos of 
the recent celebration of the hundredth anniversary 
of his birth, will induce not a few to read his writ- 
ings who have not done so, it is too much to hope 
that anything like a widespread and popular interest 
will be created in either the poems or the prose 
writings of this foremost and greatest of Ameri- 
can philosophers and thinkers. Not even Dr. John 
White Chadwick’s enthusiastic and praiseworthy pro- 
posal that the Emersonian commemoration be made 
memorable by a general reading of his works “ right 
straight through’’ during the year will avail to turn 
aside a generation of novel readers from their accus- 
tomed courses. Some, in a moment of remorse for 
misspent hours, may resolve to do so, and make the 
brave attempt until they find themselves in that situa- 
tion which Dr. John Beattie Crozier tells of in his auto- 
biography where, having resolved upon a study of 
Emerson, he began with the essay on history with this 
result: ‘‘ Il read the first sentence, it was an enigma ; 
I passed on to the second, it was still more so ; then to 
the third and fourth with increasing bewilderment and 
mystification, until when I reached the end of the first 
paragraph I was fain to confess, as he himself says of 
life in general, * All is riddle, and the key to one riddle 
is another.’’’ Dr. Crozier, however, persevered and 
at last found the ‘‘ key ’’ which unlocked to him an in- 
exhaustible treasure-vein of the rarest wisdom, but 
few, we are sure, will have the courage and persist- 
ence to do this and find a like rich and satisfying com 
pensation. 
7. 
MERSON must remain in the future, as he has in the 
past, in the same category with Landor, Carlyle, 
and other writers of this order whose influence in the 
world is greater and more far reaching than can ever be 
known or appreciated, because it is exerted indirectly 
and reaches the lives and thoughts of men by reflex 
action, or through the media of the comparatively few 
minds to which it comes as a constant and unfailing 
inspiration to all things that are true and good. It 
was this indirect and unconscious influence of Emerson 
to which Dean Stanley referred when, visiting America 
in 1878, he found that in every church, ** it mattered 
not what was the name of the communion, the preacher 
was always Waldo Emerson.’’ It is the same way that 
the writings of Dante, Milton, and the Bible itself 
reach and influence millions who never read these 
writings themselves, and are wholly unconscious oft- 
times of the source of the power that has entered in 
and helped to shape their lives. All forms of high and 
thoughtful literature in America to-day are permeated 
by Emerson as by no other writer that modern times 
has produced. He may not appear in direct quotation 
or any other distinctly recognizable form, but he is 
present nevertheless in spirit and power, a force 
that all may feel even where they do not see and 
know. 
o 
OR OUR own part, the chief and greatest benefit 
we have found in Emerson’s writings has come 
from their never-failing note of hopefulness, their ele- 
vated, noble, and all-pervading optimism. Emerson’s 
belief in the inherent and elemental goodness of all 
men, in the rich and wonderful gifts and capacities 
common to all human souls, was in striking and happy 
contrast to the gloomy, repressive ‘“* worms-of-the- 
dust ’’ teaching of the pulpit of his day, and a teaching 
yet far too prevalent in the same quarter. The thought 
which he expresses in his essay on self-reliance that 
**there is a great, responsible thinker and actor mov- 
ing wherever moves a man,’’ and more boldly in the 
opening sentences of the essay on history that every 
man is a “* freeman of the whole estate ’’ of reason, that 
** what Plato has thought, he may think ; what a saint 
has felt, he may feel ’’ —-this doctrine runs like a golden 
thread through all of Emerson’s writings in prose and 
verse and binds his utterances together, as they are 
bound by no other line of thought. Anditis this bold and 
constant insistence upon the godlike qualities of man, 
upon the wonderful and infinite capacities for useful- 
ness, for virtuous and noble achievement, that lie in 
every normal human being, that constitutes, it seems 
to us, Emerson’s chief and greatest message to his fel- 
low-men and the secret of his undying influence in the 
world. ‘* Beloved, now are we the sons of God,’’ says 
the inspired writer, and this is also the great truth 
which Emerson enforces in many forms and phases 
through all his work. Men need this gospel now and 
ever to give them courage and self-confidence amid the 
trials and difficulties which tend to discourage and be- 
little them and keep them down onthe level of the 
brute. The teaching that leads men to put a true 
valuation on themselves, a right estimate on their 
powers and capacities, is the teaching that makes for 
the uplift of humanity to the highest things and that 
will, in time, revolutionize the world. Happy is he 
who can look out upon life in the spirit expressed in 
these lines : 
“Spring still makes spring in the mind 
When sixty years are told: 
Love makes anew this throbbing heart, 
And we are never old 
Over the winter glaciers 
I see the summer glow 


And through the wide-piled snowdrift, 
The warm rose-buds glow.” 







N INTEL LECT, Emer- 

son was the product of the 
revolution of 1776. His was 
the first flowering of the American mind in pure 
literature. Washington Irving, who wrote before 
him, was essentially European in form and matter. 
In political thinking and by force of arms, the men 
of the United States had won a place in the world. 
The lessons of practical democracy were to be 
learned. Where should the people get their books? 
Those read in the United States were European, 
and Europe had scarcely more than emerged from 
feudalism. 3orn in Boston, Mass., May 25th, 1803, 
Emerson was in his prime in the fourth decade of 
the century. Even then the temper of the American 
people was shockingly immature. Full of the boast- 
ing and conceit of youth, they winced and angered 
themselves under the criticism of European travelers, 
Basil Hall, Mrs. Trollope, Charles Dickens. Too many 
of them lived in regret, whining for the things Europe 
had. It was the time of unbroken native prairie in 
literature truly American. Then a clarion voice was 
heard calling on our fathers to prepare even in the 
wilderness the highway of the better Americanism to 
come. The command was to advance beyond earshot 
of Old World critics, whose models were feudal, to 
rise up and away from all regrets of the past, and to 
enter into the new opportunities. Leader and pioneer 
himself, Emerson discovered on our soil and beneath 
our skies potencies superior to those transatlantic. 
Ignoring Old World traditions, he drew his inspiration 
from what God had lavished on the New World. Em- 
erson had the subtle Oriental spirit. He interpreted 
his own age and the ages past and to come. Like the 
Japanese poet, “‘though he did not travel abroad, he 
‘aw all the beautiful places.’’ A seer, he was neither 
disobedient to the heavenly vision nor did he hesitate 
to bear the burden of utterance and run the risks of 
the innovator and pioneer. Fame has crowned him, 
and in the hearts and minds, not only of his own 
countrymen but of the whole world, his fame is as sure 
as his gifts to Us are great. 


i 

OTHING SO fresh and illuminating concerning Em- 
erson has appeared recently as his correspondence 

with Herman Grimm, the great German critic and es- 
sayist, edited by Mr. Frederick W. Holls, .and pub- 
lished in the April number of the Atlantic Monthly, 
and since, with additions, in book form. The Herman 
Grimm of this correspondence should not be confused 
with the still more famous man of the same name who, 
in association with his brother Wilhelm, wrote the de- 
lightful fairy tales which have made the memories of 
the two dear to the hearts of children the world over. 
Emerson’s friend was a son of Wilhelm Grimm and a 
professor of art for many years in the University of 
Serlin. His literary work consists chiefly of several 
volumes of essays and biographies of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael, works of such rare grace, brilliancy and 
power as to fairly rank their author among the classic 
writers of Germany. Professor Grimm’s wife was 
none other than Frzeulein Gisela von Arnim, daughter 
of Goethe’s Bettina, and to this young woman, before 
her marriage and after, a number of Emerson’s letters 
were addressed. [n one of these, dated at Concord, 
July 10th, 1859, Emerson unfolds his methods of 
thought and his ideals of life and character with such 
charming frankness that it is almost like an autobiog- 
raphy in a nut-shell. He finds occasion here to tell 
the Frzulein that he has ‘‘ the same craving, and the 
same worship for a new thought as when my first in- 
tellectual friendships gave wings to my head and feet 
and new heavens and earth.’’ Later in the letter, al- 
luding to some plays which his correspondent has sent 
him, Emerson says : “* I lack, | believe, a true taste for 
that form, and wish always that it were a tale instead, 
which seems to me the form that is always in season ; 
whilst the drama, though it was once the right form, 
and then again was right, yet seems to die out from 
time to time.’’ The letter closes with this epigram- 
matic sentence, so characteristic of Emerson: ‘* Ah, 
how many secrets sleep in each, which only need in- 


vitation from the other to come forth to mutual benefit!’’ 


a 

N NO chapter of Professor Lorenzo Sears’s recent 
valuable survey of ‘* American Literature *’ (Little, 
Brown & Company) is the author’s keenness of insight 
and his appreciative sense of what is rarest and best 
in American letters more clearly shown than in that 
dealing with the writings of Emerson. Professor 
Sears’s characterization of the Concord philosopher as 
an ‘‘ artist in mosaic,’’ is particularly happy, the term 
applying, of course, to that method of writing which 
Emerson employed whereby it is possible to read some 
pages of his essays either backward or forward, as one 
may ‘‘ Sartor Resartus,’’ and with equal understand- 
ing. Professor Sears is also right in ascribing the 
popularity of Emerson’s poetry, such as it has, to its 
all-pervading cheerfulness. *‘ He believed,’’ says Pro- 
fessor Sears, ‘‘in the evolution of everything toward 
a better state,’’ as, we might add, did Tennyson, who 
held that ‘‘ nothing walks with aimless feet.’’ But if 

Emerson was thus hopeful, he was also patient. 

“T will wait heaven’s perfect hour 
Through the innumerable years.” 


JN THE brilliant series of sketches which 
William J. Dawson includes in his recent 
volume, *’ Literary Leaders. of Modern 
England ’’ (The Chautauqua Press, New York), we 
are told that “‘the hopefulness of Emerson posi 
tively angered Carlyle,’’ which is not surprising co: 
sidering the dyspeptic views which the latter held 
concerning the world and the people in it. Th 
points of similarity between the two men were many, 
in other ways beside their style, but they were almost 
antipodal when it came to the respective estimat: 
they placed upon the virtues and capacities of their 
fellow-men. Mr. Dawson tells how Carlyle took Em 
erson round London, showing him the worst of its many 
abominations, asking, after each had been duly objur- 
gated, ‘‘ Do you believe in the devil now ?’’ But, a 
Mr. Dawson justly says, Carlyle’s ‘‘ bark was alway 
worse than his bite.’’ For all his angry counsel to 
whip drones and shoot rogues, Mrs. Carlyle tells u 
that when she read aloud to him the account of the as- 
sassin Buranelli, tears rolled down Carlyle’s cheeks 
‘“he who talks of shooting Irishmen who will not 
work.’’ Carlyle was never, in fact, so black as he 
painted himself. 
a 
NE MORE volume has been added to the Dent 
edition of Thackeray, now in course of publica- 
tion in this country by The Macmillan Company. It 
contains ‘‘The Yellowplush Papers,’’ etc., including 
‘“The Fitzboodle Papers’’ and ‘‘A Legend of the 
Rhine.’’ The illustrations, in Charles E. Brock’s 
characteristic, genial and amusing style, reproduce 
faithfully the spirit of the great humorist whose crea- 
tions they portray. Walter Jerrold, who is the editor 
of this edition, contributes a bibliographical note in 
lieu of an introduction, showing thereby his wisdom 
in refraining from increasing our already large store 
of Thackeray criticism. The Yellowplush Correspond- 
ence was the first of Thackeray’s acknowledged contri- 
butions to F’raser’s Magazine, appearing therein from 
November, 1837, to August, 1838. In the autumn of 
the latter year they were published in this country in 
book form, but it was not until 1841 that they reached 
that dignity in England, when they appeared as the 
first portion of *‘ Comic Tales and Sketches, by Michael! 
Angelo Titmarsh.’’ When Thackeray collected his 
‘* Miscellanies —1855-57’’ some years later, the Yel- 
lowplush Papers formed part of the second of the four 
volumes. They have been translated at least twice 
into the German language. 
* 
HERE HAS long been serious need for just such a 
book as ‘* Athletics and Outdoor Sport for Women,’’ 
recently published by the Macmillans. Among that 
large and growing class of women who live in the open 
air half the year, and also among women who have 
charge of <he physical training in colleges, and among 
those who want to know how to live a healthy out-door 
life, such a book will be of great value. Each depart- 
ment of athletics and out-door sports has been taken 
up and treated comprehensively by a well-known and 
very competent instructor or writer. 
. 
[ITTLE, BROWN & CO. have just published a 
novel by Helen Milecete called *‘A Detached 
Pirate.’’ The tale is told in the words of the heroine, 
the divorced wife of an English army officer, who 
leaves London for Halifax, where she moves in a gay 
army set. The author, who is a Canadian, living in 
Halifax, has written for the magazines and published 
a novel called ** A Girl of the North.”’’ 
_ 
AN ADDITION has been prepared for John Lane’s 
New Vale Press Series, by Charles Ricketts, in a 
compilation of “*The Parables from the Gospels.’’ 
Each of the parables, taken from the four evangelists 
in order, has its page, with a marginal note giving the 
exact reference. Wood-cuts in an old style have been 
used in illustration of some of the parables. 
7 
«¢ |T IS WELL to think ones’s own thoughts occasion- 
ally, even though they be wrong,”’ is the dictum 
of the author of the ‘* Reflections of a Lonely Man,”’ 
which is issued by A. C. McClurg & Co. The lonely 
man sits in a comfortable chair before an open fire, 
smoking his favorite tobacco in his pet pipe, and re- 
flects. The initials “‘A. C. M.’’ appear on the title 
page. 
« « 


Working Too Hard. 
WEAK, NERVOUS, AND RESTLESS? 

HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE restores strength, 
quiets the nerves, induces restful sleep. A most re- 
liable constitutional tonic. Its benefits are lasting. 

* . 
Baby’s Diary. 

A UNIQUE and handsome publication wherein to re- 
cord the important events in baby’s life has just been 
issued by Borden’s Condensed Milk Company, 71 Hud- 
son Street, New York. It is not given away, but is 
sent on receipt of ten cents. 

e « 

A WELL-APPOINTED home is scarcely complete with- 
out telephone service. Low rates. Efficient service. 
New York Telephone Company, 15 Dey Street. 
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MOUNTAIN SPRINGS RIFLES, OF EPHRATA, 
PARTED COMRADE.——Rk. I) 


PENN., HONORING THE MEMORY OF A DE- 
von Nieda, Pennsylvania, 
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VETERAN PLANTING \ 
A FLAG ON THE WX 
GRAVE OF A ~ 
COMRADE OF THE N 
CIVIL WAR. Ny: 

H. BE. Heine, Wise 
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VAhthttAtttittAt4ete7ecenLevrnitet Artes 
L | REVERED LAST RESTING-PLACE OF COMRADE PRESIDENT MC KINLEY IN 


99 WESTLAWN CEMETERY, CANTON, O. 
Miss May Welsch, Pennsylvania. 












(PRIZE-WINNER.) OLD COLORED SOLDIER FIRING A SALUTE ON DECORA- 
TION DAY OVER THE GRAVE OF EACH DEAD COMRADE. 
RK, D. von Nieda, Pennsylvania. 
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TOMB, IN ARLINGTON, OF THE VICTIMS OF THE BLOWING-UP OF THE “ MAINE,” TO BE GRACED 
WITH FLOWERS.— Mrs. Charles R. Miller, Maryland. 


GRAVES OF NEARLY 2,000 DEAD OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR TO BE DECORATED AT 
ARLINGTON CEMETERY ON MAY 30TH.— Mrs. Charles Rh. Miller, Maryland. 


AMATEUR PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—PENNSYLVANIA WINS. 
PICTURED SCENES AND SHRINES OF DECORATION DAY, WHEN THE NATION HONORS ITS SOLDIER DEAD. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 551) 
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THE TRUE STATUS 
OF THE CHAUFFEUR. 
The action of the Au- 
tomobile Club of Amer- 
ica in starting an investigation of the _ profes- 
sional-chauffeur question, together with the appoint- 
ment of a committee of the National Association of 
Automobile Manufacturers for practically the same 
purpose, shows the extent of the prevailing dissat- 
isfaction with this class of employees as a whole. 
There are exceptions, of course, but it is safe to say 
that at least one-half of the troubles and worries 
which beset the automobilist are due to the reck- 
lessness of his professional driver. The automobile 
mechanic is a comparatively new creation, since he 
only came into existence at a time when the automobile 
began to be seriously taken up by the private owner. 
He has not yet acquired a definite status, for he has not 
even been able to make up his mind whether he is a 
workman or a servant, though he claims to be one or 
the other according as it suits his interest. He is, more- 
over, amisnomer. At one time, when no one was com- 
petent to take charge of a car except men employed in 
the factories, it was a common thing for mechanics to 
leave the auto-car workshops and take positions as 
drivers for a much higher rate of pay than they could 
ever expect to get in theirown trade. The services of 
these men were really valuable, and were doubtless 
worth the money paid them. They were able to get 
the most out of a car without undue wear and tear ; 
they could make repairs and keep everything in order, 
and a good part of their wages was covered by the 
saving in up-keep. Then the makers undertook to put 
a few young hands through the shops in order to give 
them an insight into the mechanism of the auto-car, to 
qualify them as professional drivers, but when they 
found themselves put to considerable trouble and ex- 
pense, through ruined tires and other matters, they 
gave up the attempt. Nevertheless, even these men 
could claim at a pinch to be considered as mechanics. 
But since even this supply of drivers is far outstripped 
by demand, young men of all conditions have entered 
this ever-widening field of profitable employment, the 
majority of whom probably have never seen the inside 
of a factory. They, however, still call themselves me- 
chanics, and the owners who take them at their own 
valuation very soon have cause to grumble at the 
expense of maintaining their vehicles. Happily, the 
owner who does not care to look after the car himself 
is not likely to be always at the mercy of the incompe- 
tent mechanic. For with the improvements in vehicles 
and the simplifying of mechanism, he can very well 
place the car in the hands of his coachman, who can 
easily acquire the necessary knowledge to drive the 
car intelligently, and who can, moreover, be relied 
upon, which is not always the case with the so-called 
mechanic. The professional driver is too often a man 
possessing no sense of responsibility, and too prone to 
show off his skill in the presence of his friends, whom 
he is accustomed to take out for rides at night, or 
when his employer is not around. 
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the World of Sports 


same and the certificate of registration for inspection. 
Speed is limited to eight miles an hour within corpo- 
rate limits, and to twenty miles an hour outside of cor- 
porate limits. Upon turns, sharp curves, intersections, 
and upon passing persons or teams, speed must not ex- 
ceed one mile in six minutes. It is specifically pro- 
vided that no speed greater than is reasonable at any 
time or place shall be allowed. The driver of a motor 
vehicle must stop when signaled to do so by the driver 
of a horse or other animal. The penalty for violation 
of any provision of the law is a fine not exceeding $100 
or imprisonment not exceeding thirty days, in addition 
to civil liability. In case of inability to give sufficient 
bail, the vehicle is to be impounded by the court and 
disposed of if necessary. Connecticut’s proposed new 
laws, which seem certain of passage, are not so objec- 
tionable as those of this State, New Jersey, or Pennsyl- 
vania. The bill relating to the speed of automobiles 
provides that no motor vehicle shall be run on any 
highway or public place at a rate of speed dangerous 
to life or property, nor on any highway or public 
place outside the limits of a city or borough at a rate 
of speed to exceed fifteen miles an hour; nor on any 
highway or public place within the limits of any city or 
borough at a rate of speed to exceed twelve miles an 
hour. 
a 
SEQUEL TO MAJOR DELMAR-LORD DERBY RACE. 
E. E. Smathers, the owner of Lord Derby (2:05%), is 
said to be anxious to match the loser of the Major Del- 
mar-Lord Derby trotting match for $10,000 at the Em- 
pire City track on July 4th, for any sum up to $10,000, 
against the famous trotter Monte Carlo (2:093). At 
Memphis, last Fall, Monte Carlo stepped so close a 
second to Major Delmar that there was a question in the 
minds of many horsemen as to which was the winner. 
In the coming match at Empire City, Major Delmar is 
the favorite and the probable winner, so that Lord 
Derby would be the trotter to meet Monte Carlo, and 
the result of such a race is considered almost a fore- 
gone conclusion, despite the fact that Lord Derby 
would make Monte Carlo step a record-breaking clip. 
As a rule, Mr. Smathers is a very shrewd matchmaker, 
but his latest proposition is considered somewhat rash. 
4 
ENGLISH RATING OF AMERICAN POLO PLAYERS. 

The English polo players who will be seen here in 
August and September are all rated in the first class of 
polo players. The list of first-class players in Great 
Britain lately prepared by the enlarged polo committee, 
in which Ranelagh and Roehampton are now repre- 
sented, instead of Hurlingham as sole authority, in- 
cludes thirty-one men. This list practically takes the 
place to some extent of the handicap system in vogue 
here. The handicap system has never been adopted in 
England, all the games being played without handicap 
allowances, but exceptions have occasionally been 
made in the case of a few players of unusual abilities 
who have been prohibited from playing in certain lesser 
tournaments. The list of first-class players which has 





been prepared by the 
new committee is more L 
complete this year 

than ever before, 

and more tournaments are barred to these player 
than has been the case in the past. To American 
players this English division of the talent must b: 
of peculiar interest, because for the first time, with 
the possible exception of Foxhall Keene, who is a 
member of one or two of the leading English polo 
clubs, American players are rated in the list with 
the English players. Of the thirty-one names, 
five are those of American polo men, being, in 
fact, the entire team that took part in the Interna 
tional Cup contests last year. They are Foxhall Keene, 
Lawrence Waterbury, James M. Waterbury, Jr., R. L. 
Agassiz, and John E. Cowdin. The committee state: 
that other players of ability arriving from abroad may 
be added to the list at any time. Of the other twenty- 
six native players, twelve are drawn from military 
ranks, leaving fourteen civilians. This illustrates very 
strongly the difference in some respects between polo 
in England and in this country. Here army polo is 
just beginning to assert itself, and it will probably be 
some time before it exerts any appreciable influence 
upon the American game. Our army regulations 
would prevent this to a considerable extent, as 
well as the fact that our standing army is so much 
smaller than that of King Edward’s. India is one of 
the great headquarters of the English army players, 
and some of the best masters of the game in the Eng- 
lish clubs practically learned the sport while on duty in 
India. 
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NEW ATHLETIC PLAN AT WEST POINT. A new de- 
parture toward keeping up interest in athletics has 
been inaugurated by the Army Athletic Association at 
West Point in the publication of bulletins, giving a re- 
view of past performances with notes on future events. 
In the first bulletin issued, besides a complete record of 
the fencing competitions in which the West Point cadets 
were unusually successful, there is an interesting state- 
ment upon the football and baseball situation between 
the naval cadets and the military cadets. A clear view 
of the eligibility rule question from the standpoint of 
the military athletes is given. The difficulties in reach- 
ing an understanding on this subject caused the failure 
to arrange the customary annual games in football and 
baseball between the two institutions. In the meeting 
held some time ago between the army and navy ath- 
letic committees, the army representatives made the 
proposition to play the football game under the old 
regulations, the grounds to be selected by the two 
organizations. The naval representatives insisted upon 
eligibility rules on the ground that the age limit for en- 
tering the academies permit skilled players from other 
colleges to enter West Point who are barred from 
Annapolis by reason of age. The age limits at 
West Point are between seventeen and twenty-two 
years, and at Annapolis from fifteen to twenty but 

in January, 1904, the minor limit of An- 





LEGISLATION AGAINST THE AUTOMOBILE, 
—Never in the history of automobiling has 
there been such an epidemic of anti-automo- 
bile legislation as has been produced this 
spring. In almost every State in which the 
sport is sufficiently popular to attract public 
attention, restrictive legislation either has 
been passed or is pending. While the auto- 
mobile clubs have been able to prevent the 
adoption of some of the almost prohibitive 
measures proposed, they have in no case been 
able to prevent the passage of a general law, 
so strenuous has been the demand for the reg- 
ulation of motor vehicles. In New Jersey 
the Scovill law, which requires registration 
with the Secretary of State, is in operation, 
and over one thousand licenses have been is- 
sued so far. No exception to its provisions 
is made in the case of automobilists from an- 
other State passing through New Jersey, and 
there is likely to be trouble on this account 
when the touring season opens. The Doughty- 
Bailey bill, passed by the Legislature of New 
York State, is bad in several respects, but 
the harm which it has been declared would 
be done by it has been exaggerated, and it 
is unlikely that any permanent disadvantage 
to the sport in this State would result from 
it. In Pennsylvania, the Grim bill, which 
has become a law, seems to have most of the 
objectionable features of the New York bill 
and a number of its own in addition. It pro- 
vides for the registration of the vehicle with 
prothonotaries or county clerks, at a cost of 
two dollars, for which a certificate will be is- 
sued which must be carried in the vehicle. 
In addition, each operator of a motor vehicle 
must obtain a license from a city or county 
clerk at a cost of three dollars, which will 
expire at the end of the current year, and 
must then be renewed at the same cost. 





Every person so licensed shall carry with him 
when using or operating a motor vehicle upon 
the public highways his license, and when so 
required by any constable or police officer 
produce the 


of the commonwealth, shall 


























FIRST GAME OF PUSHBALL EVER PLAYED AT AN AMERICAN COLLEGE—LIVELY 
STRUGGLE BETWEEN TWO TEAMS AT YALE.—Sedgwick. 





napolis will be increased to sixteen years. 
The association takes the position that eligi- 
bility rules are not for the purpose of equaliz- 
ing the chances of victory, but to prevent 
abuses ; that if they were for the purpose of 
equalizing the chances of victory the differ- 
ence in number allowed by law—cadets, West 
Point maximum, 522; midshipmen, Anna- 
polis, 938 (630 of whom will be accommodat- 
ed this year at the Naval Academy)—more 
than offsets any advantage gained by a great- 
er average age. The association feels that 
each institution should be entirely free to de- 
cide upon the composition of its teams, as 
heretofore. Lieutenant H. J. Koehler, the 
West (Point representative for general ath- 
letics and fencing, gave a very complete 
review of the fencing season. For the sec- 
ond successive year the West Point team has 
won the intercollegiate championship, while in 
the dual college meets it did not suffer a 
defeat. 
. 

WOMEN COMPLICATE THE GOLF SITUATION. 

The decision of the Women’s Metropolitan 
Golf Association to conduct its championship 
tournament under the all-match play system 
tends to still further complicate the golfing 
situation, as it was generally considered be- 
fore tthe meeting of the Metropolitan exec- 
utive body that the women would stick to the 
medal- play qualifying round. The Men’s 
Metropolitan Association has not only re- 
solved to continue the medal-play qualify- 
ing round, but has made it a thirty-six-hole 
round, instead of eighteen, as formerly. One 
strong reason advanced for the all-match play 
system was that a large number of compet- 
itors could be more easily handled than ina 
medal-play round. This difficulty, however, 
never confronted the women of the Metropol- 
itan Association, for they never play but one 
round a day, and that at eighteen holes. No 
request has been made to the national exec- 
utive committee that the United States cham- 
pionship for women, which will be played 

Continued on page 551. 
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HOW THE ENGINES CAME TOGETHER IN THE TERRIFIC COLLISION CARS CONTAINING DYNAMITE AND LIVE STOCK DEMOLISHED AND HURLED DOWN AN 


AT WEST MIDDLESEX, PENN. EMBANKMENT. 
| REMARKABLE FEATURE OF A WRECK ON THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


TWO CARS LOADED WITH DYNAMITE SMASHED AND CONTENTS THROWN IN ALL DIRECTIONS, WITHOUT AN EXPLOSION—ONE HUNDRED HEAD OF OATTLE KILLED —Searr. 














IMPRESSIVE VIEW OF THE CONFLAGRATION AT NIGHT FROM THE SUMMIT OF PRIMROSE HILL. 
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FLAME-SWEPT SCENE OF DESOLATION—ONLY A FEW BUILDINGS LEFT IN THE BURNED TRACT—CHILDREN LOOKING FOR THEIR HOMES. 
THRIVING CITY OF OTTAWA, CANADA, DEVASTATED BY FIRE. 


HUNDREDS OF HOUSES AND MILLIONS OF FEET OF LUMBER DESTROYED BY RESISTLESS FLAMES, WITH LOSSES AGGREGATING $600,000. 



































CUP-RACER HAULED OUT OF THE WATER IN A CRADLE ON THE MARINE RAILWAY. VESSEL ALL IN THE AIR, WITH ENTIRE CREW ON DECK AND CLEANERS AT WORK ON THE KEEL. 


PUTTING IMPROVING TOUCHES ON THE NEW CUP-DEFENDER. 


YACHT “‘ RELIANCE” TAKEN OUT OF THE BRINE AT CITY ISLAND, N. Y., AND HER BRONZE UNDERBODY POLISHED.— Burton. 
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VETERANS OF RANSOM 


POST, GRAND ARMY OF THE REPUBLIC, OF 


KEEPING GREEN THE 


MEMORY OF GENERAL 


We Fs 


SHERMAN. 


WHICH HE WAS A MEMBER, DECORATING THE FAMOUS COMMANDER'S GRAVE IN CALVARY CEMETERY, ST. LOUIS. 


Stark 

















NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY. Nocharge is made for answering ques- 


tions, and all communications are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as gometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely, $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, a nd in emergencies, to answers 
hy mail or telegraph. Address “ Jasper,’’ LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


AS J. P. MORGAN lost his grip? 
When ever before, in the remark- 
able career of this wonderful financier, 
have his securities been peddled about, 
seeking a market, as his latest creations 
are now? When before. have gold 
bonds, carrying his indorsement as their 
promoter, been offered down from 90 to 
75, as the 44 per cents. of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile have been ?--and from 
90 to 83, as the Steel Trust 5 per cents. 
are being ? When has a 7 per cent. Mor- 
gan stock, a preferred one at that, like 
United States Steel, been dragging 
around the 80s, anda 4 per cent. Mor- 
gan stock, like United States Steel com- 
mon, lingering toward 30? What is the 
matter with the Morgan industrial ex- 
ploitations ? And where is the valiant 
Morgan himself ? What has become of 
his associates in his very profitable syn- 
dicates of the past? Have they all de- 
serted him and fled? Is there none to 
support the market? If so, why not? 
Veterans of the Street and a few 
thoughtful of the young men will recall 
the situation of affairs just eleven years 
ago, when things were booming on the 
Street, when promises of crops were 
splendid and the country bursting with 
prosperity. But what happened a year 
later, in 1893, with the bankruptcy of 
the Cordage trust, the unsettlement of 
business by tariff agitation, strikes, and 
labor agitations, contraction of loans, 
urgent demands for money, and the un- 
loading of stocks and bonds of all de- 
scriptions ? Does anybody see analogous 
conditions at present? The decline in 
the iron market, whose significance can- 
not be misunderstood and the coming of 
which was clearly presaged in these col- 


—a = 


umns months ago, set Wall Street on 
edge the other day and gave a shock to 
Steel-Trust securities and to everything 
The cut in pig-iron reported at 
Pittsburg was the fourth within less than 
two months ; but how skillfully the in- 
formation of these repeated cuts was 
glossed over or entirely suppressed by 
financial writers. 

Now we are told that the cut was not 
unexpected, it was only “‘a natural re- 
sult’”’ of high prices and a prolonged period 
of exceptional prosperity ; that it will do 
good because it will stop foreign impor- 
tations and lead to the shading of prices 
generally, which will enlarge the con- 
sumption of the domestic product. But 
every one knows that the effect of the 
decline in iron must be serious, because 
it destroys confidence in the continuation 
of high prices and induces buyers to hold 
off, which is the worst thing that could 
happen to an industry fighting to main- 
tain its strength. These reports come at 
a time when the Steel Trust is giving out 
reports that it is unable to meet the de- 
mands upon its extensive plants. They 
come also when the great railroads are 
canceling orders for the expenditure of 
millions for improvements and _ exten- 
sions ; when a great building strike is 
shutting down construction work in near- 
ly all our large cities, and when foreign 
importations of iron and steel are sur- 
prising everybody by their rapid increase. 

For the nine months ending in March 
our importations of iron and steel were 
$38,000,000, just twice the figure for the 
corresponding months of last year. These 
include pig-iron, steel rails, and ingots, 
blooms, and billets. 
times as much pig-iron during the nine 


else. 


months ending with March of this year | 


We imported ten | 





as was imported during the correspond- | 


ing period of the preceding year, and 
fifteen times as much of ingots, biooms, 
and bars, and nearly thirty times as 
much of steel rails. Is it remarkable 
that a leading Berlin writer says that 
German manufacturers take much com- 
fort in the increase of wages in the 
United States, and that they no longer 
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an American “commercial inva- 

remembering that our furnaces 
are constantly increasing their output, 
while foreigners are largely adding to 
their sales in this country ? 

Those who recall the crash of the Cord- 
age company are observing the signifi- 
cant signs of trouble in various big  in- 
dustrials at present. The report on Grass 
Twine made by the Audit Company, in- 
dicating that the book-keeping system of 
the concern is so confused that no state- 
ment can be made, follows the decline 
in this stock within a year, from over 60 
to less than a quarter of that figure. The 
United States Ship Building Company, 
known as the ship-yard trust, launched 
with many promises of success, based on 
a splendid showing of earnings, finds its 
common shares selling at $1 or $2 each, 
and the preferred about 10 or 12, and its 
bonds unmarketable even at a discount of 


fear 
sion,’’ 


50 per cent. This is the trust in which | 





Charles M. Schwab and other big finan- 
ciers are interested. How much weight 
do these names carry now ? 

There are other disturbing signs in 
the business situation. The great bull 
speculation in cotton is paralyzing the 
cotton-goods manufacturing business. A 
$1,000,000 failure of a cotton manufac- 
turer has already been announced, and 
the Cotton-Duck trust of Baltimore has 
gone to pieces. The woolen industry re- 
ports many idle mills and an excess of 
production ; axe manufacturers have been 
compelled to reduce prices. We have no 
money to spare, but are beginning to ex- 
port gold, while our exports of domestic 
products for March are disappointing. 

If any one fails to note that prosperous 
business conditions always have their limi- 
tations, and that they are beginning to 
have them in this country now, he is 
utterly blind to the sign in the commer- 

Continued on following page. 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 








Spencer Trask & Co. 
BANKERS 
William & Pine Sts., New York | 
Investment Securities. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
Branch Office, Albany, N. Y. 





INCORPORATED 1885 


The Real Estate 
Trust Company 


of ee 


S. E. CORNER CHESTNUT AND BROAD STREETS 





CAPITAL (Full Paid) . . . $1,500,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS. $1,300,000 


Solicits current Deposit Accounts, 





allowing interest. 





Collects Rents, Negotiates Mortgages, 





and Places Ground Rents. 





Receives and Executes Trusts of every 


description. 





PRANK K. HIPPLE, President. 





Stint, stint, stint. 

What for ? 

While you are answering this question, 
consider whether less saving united with 
a policy of life insurance will be more 
conducive to the happiness of your family 
and yourself. Consult the 

PENN MUTUAL LIFE, 
921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philada. 


S2FREE. za 


Valuable booklets, giving complete, reliable and im 
portant information regarding the oil and mining indus 
tries, the best companies, inside prices, dividends, ete., 
showing how large fortunes are easily made from small 
investments; also details of plan whereby the success of 
ony investment can be made absolutely certain. [bo not 
fail to write for them. 

A. L. WISNER & CO., 


“ Practical 


Save, save, save. 





(Ine.), 82 Kroadway, N. Y. 


Our pamphlet, fully 
describes the meth 
ods of af ag ition 
d used by larg a 
ators ; also, “SA Good 
lrading Rulle ‘The 
™ , 99 Value of Stop Or 
tr As ., _ ders,” et 
Write fora 
‘ree copy 


MALLETT & WYCKOFF 


Members 
New Vork 
Consolidatea 
Stock 
Exchange. 


TEN WALL STREET 
New York 








In rmnation, Guntasinne, 
i and Reports on Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho, Brit- 
ish Col tibia, and South 





Dakota Mines and Mining Stocks. I gus 
antee correctness. Big profits — only 
by reliable information. Address 

A. G. HANAUER, mpanane, w wena 


OO 


Send for prospectus of the 


East Dewey 
Gold Mining Company 


The best preposition in the Thunder 
Mountain District of Idaho. 


J. L. McLEAN & Co., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


25 Broad St., 





NEW YORK. 


P. O. Box 543. 





Fiscal Dept., 


| stories of labor troubles, 


| more against the new- 


bre ak me anw hile. 
| "J. M. 


; promptly denied. 


| making good earnings is helpful. 2. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page. 
cial sky. Newspapers are filled with 
strikes, shut- 
downs, and lockouts ; purchasers of iron 
are demanding further concessions from 
furnace men, and noticeable hesitation to 
att large orders freely in other lines of 
rade is observed ; credits are being cur- 
ied: the demand for luxuries is less 
urgent; exports are diminishing; the 
crop outlook is not as good as it was; 
banks are still discriminating more and 
fangled industrials 
offered for collateral, and even against 
some railway shares that were accepted 
freely two years ago; promotion enter- 
prises, such as the great and long-prom- 
ised Lead merger, are being side-tracked, 
and an occasional failure of bankers en- 
gaged in such enterprises is announced, 
including one of a prominent Baltimore 
firm, which had been financing a street- 
railway company in Monterey, Mexico, 
and sundry other new enterprises. 


” St. Augustine, Fla. : I do not advise it. 

’ Bluefie ld, W. Va.: Answer by wire. 

“M.,” Detroit: The issue of $4,500,000 new stock 

y the i an no de Electric Company to subscrib- 
ers, at the rate of $80 for a $50 share, is to provide 
additional working capital. If you are getting a 
handsome profit on your stoc *k, why not take it? 

*R.,”” Cambridge, N. Y.: 1. I think it is largely 
over-capitalized. If it were not, youfwould not be 
offered the shares at sucha price. It is one of a 
number of similar properties, the stock of which is 
being peddled about, and is in no sense an invest- 
ment. 

“H.,”’ Brooklyn: 1. Until the public manifests a 
greater desire to go into the market, Pennsylvania 
is more likely to sell lower than higher. 2. hile a 
determined effort to boost the copper shares is being 
made, and there is general expectation that Amal- 
gamated will sell higher, | am not advising any pur- 
c hase *s in this market 

*S. St..”"” New York: 1. Your figures are wrong. 
The last ‘qui irterly statement of Ontario and West- 
ern showed a surplus of $257,312. The gross earn- 
ings were only $1,655,000. The increase of the sur- 
plus for the quarter was about $200,000, as compared 
with the preceding year, but that was because of 
the coal strike. 2. I would prefer Amalgamated at 
present. 





L..”’ New Castle, Penn.: You are on my pre- 
ferred list for one year. 1. Call money is cheap 
because the market is inactive, and business is be- 
coming somewhat depressed, which usually means 
less demand and lower prices for money. 2. I look 


for 


to come, 


a declining and liquidating market for some time 
unless we have a very sharp and heavy 

* New York : 1. Chicago Terminal Trans- 
fer preferred sold last year as low as 29 and as 
high as 44. Its sane thus far this year has been 
from about 29 to 3¢ An upward movement has long 
been promised, but the money market situation is 
not favorable. 2. The mining company claims to be 
doing a good business. I do not believe in it for a 
long pull. 3. Wait and see how far I am in error. 
Before Christmas you will change your mind, per- 
haps some time before. 

; /..”’ Philadelphia: Two dollars received 
You are on my preferred subscription list for six 
months. 1. [doubt very much if you will get any- 
thing of consequence. 2. Lamafraid you are about 
to repeat your previous experience. Ido not believe 
in that sort of business nor in the man who does it. 
3) None of these get-rich-quick concerns can last 
Temporary success is always at the expense of the 
last onesin. See if 1 am not right. I had a letter 
denouncing me for my criticism of the Arnold race 
track syndicate at St. Louis, and within a week it 
failed with enormous liabilities and little assets. 

“G Pawtucket. 1. A. L. Wisner & Co., 32 
New York, doa large business handling 
They will send you an interesting book 


Broadway, 
mining stocks. 


on “ Mining in California” free. The rumor of a 
reduction of the dividend on Steel Trust common to 
a three per cent. basis came from Boston, but was 


Talk of the absorption of Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas by St. Paul is based on 
the fact that Standard Oil interests are heavy own- 
ers in both. If anyone knew what they proposed to 
do with Missouri, Kansas and Texas money might 
be made in the stock. They usually keep their own 
counsel, 
Trinidad, Colo.: The rumor that Gould and 
Roe ke feller interests are to control Colorado Fuel 
is not new. It is repeated no doubt to strengthen 
the market, in the face of a proposed new bond issue 
by this company. It is said that the bonds are to re- 
imburse the company for its outlay upon the railroad 
properties itowns. Perhaps Mr.Gould would rather 
have the railroads than the Fuel and Iron company. 
2. Corn products last year earned $2,500,000 surplus 
beyond its dividends of about $1,500,000. But for the 
disfavor in which all industrials are held, this would 
make Corn Products common. paying four per cent., 
look very cheap. 
“R..” Auburn: You are 
scription list for six months. 
the iron market, z 


on my preferred sub- 
While the condition of 





during the booming period of the past two years, 
yet there would bea future of considerable pros- 
perity for it if the wage question were not such a 
disturbing factor. This question affects Tennessee 
Coal and Iron property probably less than any of 
the other great iron and steel concerns, because 
negro labor is largely employed in the South and 
union labor is not dominant in that section. I would 
sell whatever steel and iron shares i had whenever 
I = find a profit in — 2m. 

Kansas City: The strength of the Gould 
neaamilian is no doubt Pe to the expectation that a 
8 Oe company will be organized to take them all 
in on a favorable basis. The fact that they are ll 
I would be in 
no haste toexchange my St. Louis and San Francisco 
common for the Rock Island securities. The manip- 
ulators of the pool are anxious to secure sufficient 
Frisco common to enable them to put their project 
through and will probably bid higher for what they 
need, unless consents are voluntarily given. If 
the Rock Island continues to issue additional stocks 
and bonds, it will soon bring its securities within the 
reach of the humblest citizen. 
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|F YOU HAVE A LITTLE MONEY | 
THAT ISN’T WORKING 


Let me show you 
how to make it earn 
an assured income 
for you A word 
from you will bring 
full information. 


ANDREW L. BUSH 
Bank References Investment Specialist 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











; 1 pointed out some time ago, can | 
—— | not be expected to remain as favorable as it has been 
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“M..” Albany, N. Y.: The International Mercan- 
tile Marine Company was organized within a year, 

was financed by J..P. Morgan & Company, and in- 
cludes the White Star Line, Dominion, American, 
and Red Star lines, and Atlantic Transport Com- 
pany, besides other interests. not enumerated. It 
has $48,000,000 common, $52,000,000 preferred issued, 
the latter entitled to 6 per cent. It has over 
$65,000,000 of bonds. An effort to make a market for 
the securities has utterly failed. The 4 1-2 per cent, 
bonds, once offered as high as 90, recently sold at 75, the 
common stock selling at about 11 and the preferred 
at about 30. It looks as if it would have to be 
put on a better basis, much as the United States 
Ship Building Company is about to be, by reducing 
the bonded debt and the amount of the stock, 
though how this can be done in the case of the In- 
ternational, in view of its obligations and contracts, 


it is not easy to understand. A _ ship subsidy bill 
would be of great benefit to it and also to Pacific 
Mail, but when the new Congress assembles, just 


before the presidential year, subsidy legislation will 
not have much of a show. You are right in believing 
that there is a great future on the Pacific for 
American shipping. 

Continued on following page 


A Promising Young Artist. 


ROM A Hoboken stock company to a 
principal part in a big Broadway 
production is the result of a hit made re- 
cently by Mary Nash, a young actress 
just beginning her professional career. 
Miss Nash is the daughter of Philip F. 
Nash, assistant general manager of the 
Keith circuit. She was educated in a 
Canadian convent, is eighteen years old, 
pretty, and has the personality that car- 
ries across the footlights. Her voice is 
full and rich and she has a very expres- 

















MISS MARY NASH, 


of great promise 


A young actre 
sive face. She was engaged to play the 
ingenue roles with a very good comedy 
stock company that has been giving ap- 
preciative Hobokenites a taste of the 
Daly and other comedies, and her success 
was so great from the start that the re- 
port of it reached the ears of a New York 
manager who is arranging a production 
for a theatre on Broadway. He went to 
Hoboken, saw Miss Nash, was immensely 
pleased with her acting and personality, 
and engaged her. As the manager's in- 
tentions as to the production are not yet 
made public, Miss Nash’s connection 
with it is, for a while, a matter not to be 
publicly discussed. The manager de- 
clares that in Miss Nash he has a find 
who will early develop leading actress 
qualities. 
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FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. — 


Avrreo M. Lamar 


BANKER 
Member Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
MAIN OFFICE, EXCHANGE BUILDING 
60 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 

15 West 125th Street 
East 424 Street 
| 12 East 284 Street 

Temple Bar Bldg., 


STOCHS GRAIN COTTON 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
Send for our DAILY MARKET LETTER. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT, 








BRANCH ( 30 
OFFICES 
Brooklyn 


W. E. WOODEND & CO. 


BANKERS AND BROKERS 
Members New York Consolidated Stock Exchange. 
BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING 
25 BROAD STREET 


Stocks, Bonds, Grain & Cotton 
UPTOWN BRANCHES: 
28 W. 33D STREET, “Opposite Waldort-Astoria 
HOTEL ENDICOTT, Ave. 
BROOKLYN OFFICE — 44 COURT ST. 


Daily Market Letter and Weekly Review 
issued. 


JACOB BERRY @ Co. 


StocKs Bonds Grain Cotton 
fConsolidated Stock Exchange 
UN. Y. Produce Exchange 
ESTABLISHED 1865 

44-46 Broadway, NEW YORK 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA MONTREAL 
lasue upon ones a“ GLIMPSE AT WALL STREET 
ND ITS MARKE TS 


OIL—SMELTER—MINES 


Dividend-Paying Mining, Oil and Smelter Stocks, 
Listed and Unlisted, Our Specialty. 


DOUGLAS, LACEY & CO. 


Bankers and Brokers, Fiscal Agents, 
Members N. Y. Consolidated Stock Exchange. 


66 BROADWAY & 17 NEW ST., NEW YORK 


Jooklets giving our successful plan for realizing 
the large interest and profits o! legitimate mining, oil 
and smelter investments, sub. blanks, full particu- 
lars, etc., sent free on application. 


sist St. and Columbus 


Members 














FREE! Maps oF 
Florence Oil Fields 


showing all the wells by number or name, 
mailed tree while they last. WELL NO. 49 HAS 
PRODUCED AND SOLD OVER $1,000,000 worth of 
Oil and No. 59 over $600,000. 

THE KENDRICK PROMOTION CO., 
720-736 Exchange Bidg. DENVER, COLO. 
Established 1875. 

Mention Leslie’s Weekly. 


“CENT per CENT” 


A Monthly Magazine 
facts, figures and information in an inter- 


presenting financial 
esting manner — 50 cents a year. Three 


months’ trial subseription 10 Cents, stamps 
or silver. Sample copy free, 


Mitchell Schiller & Barnes, 52 Bway, New York. 





“THIS BEATS NEW JERSEY” 


Charters Procured under South Dakota laws " a 


few dollars. Write for Corporation laws, blanks, by- 
laws, and forms to Pxuitie Lawrence, late Ass’t Sec’y 
of State, Huron, S. D., or Room K, 20th Floor, ch 


New York 


Broadway, 


Rocky Mountain Miner 


A Journal of Western Mining 
illustrated, breezy and up to date 
Sent three months free. 
Address ROCK VY MOUNTAIN MINER, 
170 Broadway, New York C — 


Interests, 


splendidly 


Would You Be Interested i in 


Government Bonds Paying 21/4? 


Investors buy government bonds that pay only 


nly millionaires can afford to take 
it would be equally sate and at the 
tunity pass. When a gold mine ts 
ably trom lack of defimte knowledge 
ment bond and a hundred times more profitable. 
Let us prove it to you. 

The Mt. 
veloped by over one mile of underground workings. 
tons of g10 ore blocked out. The mine ts estimate: 
It assays $500.00 per ton. 


same time draw 


Company is paying dividends at the rate of 12% per annum. 
JZ, onan absolutely safe investment in te other industry would be 


Fund which makes a loss impossible — 214 
considered remarkable ; 
increase the milling capacity to 300 tons daily. Far 
preters out of consideration t 


the earnings of the mine and so 


29, tor their money 


mentioned asa sate investment the 
, and yet a good gold mine 


We 


Jefferson Mines Consolidated owns one 


in gold mining it is very ordinary. 
Is not contented with the present yield from a mine containing so vast 
greater dividends will 
) present stoc kholders to sell treasury stock tor thi 

uspend dividend paying 


Y wuterest because they are absolutely sate, although 


It the same investors could proce e tl eir money where 
21% dividends it would seem like tolly to let the oppor- 


average person ap be irs skeptical (prob- 
properly managed is as safe as a govern- 
speak of actual gold mines, not prospects or ventures. 


of the greatest gold mines in ¢ alifornia. It 1s de- 
It has produced nearly $500,00 here are 150,000 
d to contain about 7,00c,000 tons of ore Some of 


An eighty-ton mill is running day and —. “Songs out the gold from which the 


Stockholders are protected by a special Trust 
management of the Mt. Jefferson 
and it has arranged to 
Wisely enough it 


Naturally the 
a body of ore, 
then be paid. 


purpose rather than use all 
| 


I'his stock is now offered at a low figure. Accord- 





ing to the best expert opinion it will double in value many umes, and the divider will continue for a 
lite-time . 
Under these circumstances this stock is as sate as government bonds and a hur lred times more profit- 
ible lhousands of investors have longed for the chance to participate in the immense profits of legitimate 
mining when they could do so without assuming any risk. This chance is now open, Will you be among the 


fortunate ones to grasp it? 


Ve have issued a beautifully illustrated prospectus giving 
ot information on the mining industry, w 
It may mean a fortt 


also a valuable booklet 


request. It will cost you nothing to investigate 


A. L. Wisner & Co. 


details of this great enterprise 
hich we will be pleased to send you free upon 
ine tor you. 


omplete 


‘Ins.|, Bankers, 


32 Broadway, New York. 
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ASK YOUR GROCER FOR. 





BREAKFAST 


COCOA 








IMITED 
R | & Co, L ¥ 


BAKE 


oiSTERCO 


The FINEST COCOA in the World 
Costs Less than One Cent a Cup 
Forty Highest Awards in Europe 
and America, 


Walter Baker & Co, unme 


Established 1780 — Dorchester, Mass, 


Pears 


soap does but 
cleanse, it has no medical 
properties; for the color of 
health and health _ itself 
use Pears’, Give it time. 


a all over the world. 


RHEUMATISM 


Cured 
Without Medicine 


Instant Relief through the feet. 
Large pores absorb medical 
virtue and expel im- 
purities. 


TREATMENT SENT FREE—IF CURED 
PAY $1.00. 


Don’t take drugs into your stomach—there’s another 
way to get medicine into your system. Magic Foot 
Drafts have taught the world that the blood can be 
reached through the pores of the Feet—the largest 
pores in the body, Hundreds of thousands of men and 
women have tested their merits—always at our risk 
and we are still sending the dratts tree on approval to 
every sufferer we can hear of. 


WALTER 

















nothing 


eect ee 








Though worn on the feet, the drafts cure Rheumatism 
in every part of the body. They bring instant relief | 
and comfort —having a gentle counter-irritant and stim 
ulating effect which takes immediate effect on the 
blood and nervous system. Don’t let Rheumatism take 


possession of your bones ind make life less desirable 
than death. Act now frite to-day to the MAGIC 
FOOT DRAFT COMPANY, RY 28, Oliver Building, 


Jackson, Mich., and be well. 
When satisfied with relief received, 
Dollar—until then keep your money. 


send us One | 


Easily Supported. - 


“Young man,’’ said the stern father, 
“do you think you are ina position to 
support my daughter in the style to which 
she has been accustomed ?’’ 

“Sure thing,’’ replied the knowing | 
youth. ‘“‘ Why, only last week she re- 
fused to accompany me to the theatre | 
because she had nothing to wear.’’ 


Walter Bakers 


nesaee what it is or what it does 


' 
ceived, 


| Strong men on the 


| opening their 


| their descriptive 





LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page 


* B.,” Louisville, Ky Expired May 7th. 

“'R.,”’ Battle Creek, Mich.: Will be rectified 

“H.,”’ Spencer, Mass.: Has no rating. Be careful. 

es » Bee City, Mich.: They are not unreason- 
able 

“G. L..” New York: Your subscription has ex- 
pired. No stamp 

R.,”’ Springfield, Ill.: You are on my preferred 


omnes ription list for one year 
’ Bluefield, W. Va.: You are on my 
subse ription list for one year 


Memphis, Tenn.: No; 


preferred 
because no one really 
All 


advise 


Ma 


the stocks on the list 
trading at present 
I do not advise the 
hares of the Rapid Vehicle Com- 
seeking an investment 
Mass.: Last fall very encouraging re- 
mine were issued, but I have heard 
and information is difficult to obtain 
"Cincinnati: Lam unable to obtain a state- 
but its condition is said not to be as good as it 
year ago. There is little demand for the 


Oakland, Cal 
», but I do not 
M.,”’ Lawrence, 
purchase of the 
pany if you are 
D.,”’ Hull, 
ports of the 
none recently, 
R., 
ment, 
was 
vopk 


aed 


are active 


a 


"Ann Arbor, Mich One or 
are connec ted with the proposition, but it is entirely 
too speculative to recommend. It must be obvious 
that it offers too much for a safe proposition 

“ Hancock ’’: I hesitate to advise you to even up 
on your Steel common. The situation is such that a 
reduction in the dividend on the common, or even its 
discontinuance within would not be surpris- 
ing. 

“ Berlin,’’ Germany : Iam not responsible for paid- 
for announcements. jo recommendation of the 
proposition has ever been made by me. The prepos- 
terous nature of the proposition ought to be self- 
evident 

“—H.,” Fitchburg, Mass. : 
market to sell short, especially the dividend-payers 
which are in the control of strong parties. At the 
same time, I think stocks are higher now than they 
will be a year from this date 

‘S.,” Saratoga: 1 i M. K. & T. bonds ma- 
ture in 1990, and the e . my oe ‘ral trusts in 1917. 
The exchange might = made the expectation of 
life of the invalids does not ex ba beyond twelve or 
“a en years Both are excellent bonds. 

"Raton, N. M.: The hope of Wisconsin Cen- 
onl was that it might be absorbed by one of the 
strong competing lines, but existing conditions do 
not strengthen thi and the market tendency 
to conservative action lessens the expectation of 
a “nds 

' x Lewistown, 

‘Ruled’ ’by the mond 
only one. The Rock 
selling about at = they are 
sacrifice them. You only run 
anything e ‘Is se 


two good names 


a year, 


No 


This is a dangerous 


hope, 


* 
Penn You certainly were 
house, and you are not the 
land fours are now, however, 
worth. I should not 
chances in buying 


QO. K.,”” Seranton 1. leannot advise regarding 
grain. 2. Mo. Pacific is a strong property and on re- 
actions can usually be picked up for a profit. 3 
While Manhattan Elevated, as a7 per cent. guaran- 
teed stock, looks cheap, it might be well to wait 
until the market is more ee. 

J.B.,”" South Omaha, Neb.: 1. Not as an invest- 


ment. 2. It is difficult to 8: ay what the result of the 
litigation would be, and no doubt a suit would have 
to be brought, though the guarantee is considered 
; good, 3. Ido not think the Rock Island-Frisco deal 


strengthens thes 
enough. 

“E. W. G.,”’ Roseville, Y.: Four dollars re- 
You are on my preferred subscription list 
for one year. 1. | doubt very much if they will be 
paidin full. A reorganization is more likely, though, 
as you say, if a conservative ship-subsidy bill were 


ituation. 4. At present it is high 






passed, our commerce and shipbuilding interests 
would be materially advantaged 
A. B.,”"” New York: You are on my preferred 


subscription list for one year. 1. Lam unable to ob- 
tain further information regarding the proposed 
litigation, but the statement was made by one who 
claimed to be well informed, yet who could not or 
would not give me the facts. I cannot guarantee 


| it further than this, or | would be glad to communi- 


cate 
“CO. 





with you. 
M.,’” Tonopah, Nev.: Four dollars received. 
You are on my preferred subscription list for one 
year. The corporation laws of different States are 
by no means the same. It would require a library 
to cover the statutes of all the commonwealths, and 
then the law would not be entirely intelligible to the 
lay mind. I know of no practical work that would 
mee t your requirements. 
I.,”’ Springfield, Mo.: The Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
and Iron C ompany pays 7 per cent. on its preferred, 
but nothing on the common, although it is said that 


the latter is to be placed on a 5 per cent. basis 
shortly. The company’s earnings are large, but in 
view of the disfavor in which all industrial shares 


are held, and especially the steel and iron ones, | am 
not advising the purchase of the shares except for 
speculation. 

"R. D.G.,”’ Salt Lake: 1. I have nodoubt that you 
are absolutely right in the conclusion you have 
reached, and yet it seems like a great sacrifice. 
Street similarly situated have, 
however, put themselves where they can take ad- 
vantage of what they believe must happen within a 
year, or at least before the next presidential election. 
2. Norfolk and Western looks like a very good prop- 


erty, and shows great stre ngth, 
G. K.”’ Charleston, S. C.: 1. If the Rio Grande 
Western first Consolidated Fours were, strictly 


speaking, an investment bond, they would not sell 
around 90. They have sold considerably higher. 
Unless the business situation improves, I see no rea- 
son why they should materially advance at present. 
I might say the same regarding Rock Island new 


fours, and the St. Louis Iron Mountain refunding 
fours. All these bonds have merit. 
E. W.,”’ Philadelphia: 1. No. 2. No personal 


knowledge. 3. Let the future decide. 4. All com- 





Late in May and the First of June. 


THe Trovur AND SALMON ArF at THEIR Besr 
IN MAINE. 
PHE old saying ‘The early bird catches the worm” 


might be transposed and altered tor the benefit of the 
sportsmen to read, “the early worm catches the trout. 
Phis is quite true, but did you ever stop to think ‘ 
devotees of ang sling,’ *that while the e: irly catches 3 
trout and salmon are usually large, as tar as qual- 
ity is concerned the best fishing commences later in the 


season during the latter part of May and the first of 
June. In April and May the trout are very hungry, 
and the only forms of insect life that make their ap 


pearance within gulping distance of the speckled beau 
ties are the caddie flies. These little insects wrap 
themselves in twigs and leaves, and the hungry laker or 


brooker devours the whole business, insect, raiment 
and all. This subsistence is not conducive for the 
sweetening of the fishes’ flavor, and the taste of de 
cayed vegetation is apt to be mistaken by the enthu 
Siastic amateur for that gamey taste which the maga 
zine man finds in everything that passes his palate in 
| the Maine woods. rhe fisherman can procure this 
same gamey taste in a slice of bacon providing the 


porker ts not over caretul in his diet 

At any rate, advances, flies devoid of 
shelter and good fat angleworms, together with an oc- 
casional grasshopper, are the delicacies which Messrs. 
Trout and Salmon make their meals on, and it requires 
no connoisseur to find the difference im the sweet savor 
of the broiled brook swasher or the lake denizen of this 
season ang the earlier catches. 

There are numerous places in 
fishing 


as the season 


Maine which are just 
Send two cents to the 
Joston and Maine Passenger Department, Boston, for 
booklet,‘‘ Fishing and Hunting.” It 
gives all the desired information. 


season. 


mission houses have suffered materially by the de- 
cline in business. 5. There is no reason why Steel 
common or Southern Railway common should be ex- 
pected to advance unless the whole market strength- 
ens, and under present conditions I do not see how 
this is pense to any extent. 6. I know nothing 
about it. I have not seen the booklet. 

a. Zz.” New Jersey: If the Gould Con- 
solidation goes through, Texas Pacific will no 
doubt be put in ata fair figure. If you hold it you 
speculate on these chances. Unless prosperous con- 
ditions continue, the low-priced railroad shares will 
not again soar to the figures they reached during 
the boom period. Your Ontario and Western might 
well be held a little longer, in view of the splendid 
re ports of earnings made by the anthracite railways. 

“L.,”” Seattle: You are right in believing that the 
Canadian Pacific, in extending its line to the Pacific 
coast, is preparing for closer competition with the 
Great Northern and Northern Pacific. Instead of 
lessened competition in the railroad world, it looks 
as if we are to have far stronger competition in the 
next year or two. 
times came, this competition put over half the rail- 


roads in the country in the hands of receivers. Is 
history to repeat itself? 
‘C.,”” Hannibal, Mo.: One dollar received. You 


preferred subsc ription list for three 
months. 1. I have repeatedly given my opinion of 
Steel Trust common. If it were expected to con- 
tinue to pay four per cent. dividends it would not 
sell at present low price. I would not touchit. 2. 
I am not advising purchases at present. On sharp 
declines money can be made by trading in Missouri 
Pacific, Rock Island, Atchison, and other favorites 
of spec ‘ulators in an active market. 

R.,”’ San Francisco: If the railroads had carried 
out their declared purpose to spend over $250,000,000 
on extensions and improvements during the coming 
year, the iron and steel, as well as the labor market, 
would have been favorably influenced thereby. 
They are correspondingly injured by the conclusion 
of the railroads to suspend as far as possible all ex- 
tensions and improvements until the cost of wages 
and materials has been lowered. In various other in- 
dustrial lines evidences of slackening expenditures 
are ot, 

.,.”’ Portland : 1. Consolidated Mercur has passed 
its divide nd. I have little doubt that the stock was 
disposed of very generally and generously by in- 
siders during the recent boom while dividends were 
being paid. Thatis oneof the difficulties about such 
propositions. They are very attractive for a little 
while, but only insiders know when to get out. 2. 
It is the impression that the Vanderbilts have dis- 
posed of a good deal of their New York Central, 
and that other interests will ultimately predominate 
in ithe management. 

‘S.,”’ Toledo, O.: The reduction of the Stand- 
ard Oil dividend for the past quarter to $7 instead of 
$10, which was paid a year ago, indicates that 
Standard Oil interests are in no haste to advance the 
market, or else that they are willing to see it drop to 
a lower level, from which a fresh start can be made. 
No one doubts that Standard Oil could have paid its 
full dividend if it wished to. 2. Those who are 
close to the Amalgamated crowd still insist that the 
company will be able to increase its dividend shortly 
and that the stock will again approximate par. It 
is too close a corporation for me to make a guess as 


to its future. 

“FE. B.,”’ Baltimore: One dollar received. You 
are on my preferred subscription list for three 
months. The Standard Rope and Twine Company 
was organized in 1896, and was a reorganization of 
the United States Cordage Company, which was a 
reorganization of the National Cordage after its dis- 
astrous failure. Its funded debt amounts to $9,500,- 
000, of which $6,800,000 is in income bonds. Last 
year the surplus was only about $60,000, so that the 
income bonds are a good way off from interest pay- 
ments. The products of the company are disposed 
of by a “selling company,” and the latter is said to 
be a profitable concern. The minority stockholders 
have complained of this arrangement, and should 
rise in their might and set it aside. The income 
eante would then make a om ~ showing. 

r ’ Patchogue, L. L.: 1. Detroit Southern com- 
mon ‘sold last year as c as 13 and as high as 25. 
This year it has ranged from 14 to20. There is noth- 
ing at present that justifies the hope of an advance. 
The low-priced shares are by no means in as good 
favor as they were during the booming times. Their 
tendency is toward weakness rather than strength, 
and must continue to be so until the liquidation has 
been more complete. 2. National Biscuit common 
pays as much as United States Steel common, but you 
could not make the exchange at prevailing prices. 
Corn Products common pays 4 per cent., but how long 
it will do so, in the face of increasing competition, 
no one can tell. It sells lower than Steel common. 
3. You would be exchanging a dividend-payer fora 


are on my 


| non-dividend-payer at a time when, even among the 








railwi ay shiz ares, SUC h stocks are less popular. 

* Banker,’’ Omaha: The Chicago Traction troubles, 
involving some street railway shares that were sup- 
posed to be gilt-edged, reveals one of the dangers of 
the over-ex ploitation of trolley lines, gas, and electric 
companies, and such things as depend for their 
value upon local franchises. The internal warfare 
in the United Gas Improvement Company of Phila- 
delphia is said to be responsible for the decline in 
that stock, which had been supposed to be gilt- 
edged. I look for a general reorganization of many 
of our over-capitalized trolley lines and electric and 
gas-light concerns. They must pass through the 
same experience as a large number of our railroads 
underwent during the reorganization period a dec- 
ade ago. Investors will naturally turn to gilt-edged 
preferred railway shares and to the first mortgage 
bonds of railroads which have long been among the 
div ‘idend- -payers, and whose security is unquestioned. 

’ Dover, Del. : 1. I donot believe in the United 
F ruit Cc ‘ompany’s stock as an investment. Its earn- 
ings, as last reported, show a decrease,which is at- 
tributed to the drought. It is claimed that over 16 
per cent. was earned on the stock last year. 2. The 
failure of the Steel Trust bond plan is generally con- 
ceded. It will be observed that the trust, which has 
been boasting of the generous way in which it has 
disclosed the condition of its affairs to the public from 
time to time, is not in haste to make a report re- 
garding the result of the plan to exchange preferred 
stock for bonds. The Morgan syndicate, which 
agreed to turn in $80,000,000 of preferred stock and 
$20,000,000 in cash in return for a profit percentage 
will probably find that this profit and something be- 
sides will be absorbed in the transaction. This 
marks the end of the industrial promotion schemes 
which have enriched a few Wall Street speculators 
and syndicates during the past few years and 
which have impoverished thousands of small spec- 
ulators and investors. 

Continued on tollowing page. 


Chi'dren will take Piso’s Cure without objection, because 
its taste is pleasant. At druggists’. 25 cents. 


Clever at Repartee. 


*“Cholly is so clevah at wepartee!’’ 
exclaimed Clarence. 

““Isn’t he ?”’ said Reginald. 
his latest ?’’ 

‘* A gweat, howwid bwute said to him, 
“You are the biggest fool in this State,’ 
and Cholly answered wight off, ‘I don’t 
agwee with you!’ ”’ 


“* What’s 





You cannot set a first-class dinner unless the 
wine you serve is Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry Cham- 
pagne. 


THe Sohmer Pianos are pronounced superior to all 
others by leading artists. 





A dozen years ago, when hard | 




















Chartreuse 


| — GREEN OR YELLOW — 


GIVES A REFINED TERMINATION 
| TO THE MOST ELABORATE BAN- 

QUET, AND IS AN APPROPRIATE 
AND SATISFACTORY CONCLUSION 
TO ANY REPAST. 








At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés, 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. \ 
Sole Agents for United States 








Satisfies 


Sense and Senses 


if IS NOW KNOWN THAT THE CHIEP 
CAUSE OF SICKNESS AND DISEASE IS 
THE USE OF UNNATURAL FOODS. 


SHREDDED WHEAT BISCUIT 


is your natural food. Natural because its proper- 
ties both in kind and proportion are precisely the 
same as the elements of your body. Its regular 
assimilation insures you absolutely from 
elemental weaknesses and leaves no poorly 
nourished elements in the system for the lodgment 
of disease germs. Shredded Wheat is many times 
more porous than other foods and therefore more 
quickly digested. Keep well by its use and start 
to-day. Combined with fruit, Shredded Wheat is 
seasonable and delicious and satisfies both sense 
and senses. Send for ‘“The Vital Question,” free. 
—our charming 
little cook book, 
illustrated in 
colors. 





















Grocers 











Address Neturad Food Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 









To Owners of Gasoline Engines, 
Automobiles, Launches, Ete, 


The Auto-Sparker 


does away entirely with all 
starting and running batter- 
ies, their annoyance and ex 

pense, No belt—no awitch 
Can be at- 
now 
y uar- 
escrip- 


—no batteries. 
tached to any engine 
using batteries. 
anteed ; 


Full 


write for ¢ 





Mfe. 
Pe ndleton, 


Co, 
Ind. 
California, Washington, ~ Oregon, 


CHEAP RATES Colorado. We secure reduced rates 


on household goods of intending settlers to the above States, 
Write for rates. Map of Califor nia, FREE 
Trans-Continental Fre «ht Co., b25 Dearborn St,, ¢ ssid 


LADIES Hgus.ssnuny.terrai 


66 ‘Main ‘St, 





Hotels and 
Boarding 
Houses 

in Colorado 
$8 to $10 a week will pay for excellent 
board at many a house in Colorado, 
right in the heart of what is beyond 


any question the most charming sum- 
mer country in the world, We publish 


Burlington 


Route 





a Handbook of Colorado which tells 
about some 200 desirable places, giving 
the names of the proprietors, prices 
for board, location on the map, which 
is part of the book, information about 
nearby attractions, rates for guides 


and livery, in fact about everything 
there is to know. 

I shall be glad to send you a copy 
without charge. Kindly write for it 
today. 


Address P. S. EUSTIS, Passenger Traffic 
Panager, Chicago, Burlington Quincy 
Ry. Co., 209 Adams Street, Chicago. 88 
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May 28, 1993 


OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 





ATTENTION IS CALL&£D TO THE ADVER- 
TIS MENT in the CITY RECORD of May 11 to 23, 
1903 “of the confirmation by the Supreme Court and 


the « ring in the Bureau for the Collection of 
Assessment and Arrears, of assessment for OPEN- 
ING 4ND ACQUIRING TITLE to the following 
. treet in THE BOROUGH OF MANHAT- 


named 






TAN 

tT eTH 2TH, AND 14TH WARDS, SECTIONS 
AND2. WATTS STREET OPENING, from Sulli- 
yan Street to West Broadway at Broome Street. 


‘onfirmed March 31, 1903; entered May 8, 1903. 
ane EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 8, 1903. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in the CITY RECORD of May 11 to 
93 19 of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and t entering in the Bureau for the Collection 
of Assessments and ; Ar ears, of asses ments for 
OPENING AND ACQUIKING TITLE to the fol- | 
lowin samed streets and place in THE BOROUGH | 
OF THE BRONX : : 

ask WARD SECTIONS 10 AND 11 


LYMAN PLACE OPENING AND EXTENDING 
from fast 169th Street and Stebbins Ave ue,to 
Confirmed 


Freeman Street February 26, 1903; 
entered May &, 1903. : és 
941TH WARD. SECTION 11.—EAST ONE 


HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-THIRD STREET 
OPENING, ‘from Crotona Park, Kast to Boston 
Road. Confirmed March 30, 1903; entered May &, 
1903. GARDEN STREET OPENING, from Grote 
Street to the Southern Boulevard. Confirmed Feb- 
ruary 26, 1903; entered May 8, 1903. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 

City of New York, May 8, 1903. 

Approved : 
WILLIAM E. M’FADDEN, 

Collector of Assessments and Arrears. 

ATTENTION IS CALLED TO TILE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CILY RECOR Dof May 9 to 22 
1903, of the confirmation by the Board of Re- 
vision of Assessments, and the entering in the 
Bureau for the Colle-tion of Assessments and Ar- 
rears, of sments for LOCAL IMPROVEE 
MENTS in THE BOROUGH OF THE BRONX 

24TH WARD, SECTIONS 11 AND 12.—CAM 
BRELENG AVENUE REGULATING, GUuiAbD 
ING, CURBING, FLAGGING, LAYING CRO8S- 
WALKS AND FENCING, from 187th Street to St 
John’s College 


asse 


24TH WARD, SECTION 12.—WEBSTER 
AVENUE REGULATING, GRADING, CURB 
ING FLAGGING AND LAYING CROSS 


WALKS, from the southerly line of Mosholu Park- 
way to the city line 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller. 
City of New York, May 7, 1903. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER 


TISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of May 9 to 
22, 1903, of the confirmation by the Board of Ke 
vision of Assessments, and the entering in the 


Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and At 
rears, of sssessments for LOCAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS in the BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN: 
12TH WARD, SECTION 13.—VAN CORLEAR 
PLACE RE IULATING, GRADING, CULBING, 
AND FLAGGING, from Wicker lace to Wings 


bridge Avenue 
22ND WARD, SECTION 4 TWELFTH AVE 
NUE SEWER, east side, between 47th and 50th 


Streets, with connections; al o, OUTLET SEWER, 
unde: pierat FORVLY-LIGHTH SUREE'T 
hOWAVRD M. GROUT, Comptroller 
City of New York, Miy 7, 19 3 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL 


SERVICE COMMISSION, 


, GOL ELM STREET, NEw York, April 20, 
19033 
PUBLIC NOTICE IS THEREBY GIVEN 
that applications for the position of Va 
trolman, Police Department, will be received | 
until further notice. 
S. WILLIAM BRISCOE, Secretary. 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SE&ERVICE COMMISSION, 


No. 61 ELM Street, New York, April 21, 
1903, 

PUBLIC NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the receipt of applications for the posi 
tion of Attendance Officer, which was here 
tofore scheduled to close on February 27, 
has been extended until Friday, May &, at 
4 p. m. 


S. WILLIAM BRISCOE, Secretary. 


ATTENTION IS 
\ ERTISEMENT 


CALLED TO 
IN THE CIry 


THe AD 
RECORD 


OF May 2 to 15, 1903, of the confirmation 
by the Supreme Court and the entering in 
the Bureau for the Collection of Assessments 
and Arrears, of assessments for OPENING 
AND ACQUIRING ‘TITLE to the following 
named avenues and terraces in the BOR 
OUGIL OF TILE BRONN : 

25RD AND 24TIT WARDS, SECTIONS 
9 AND 11. CROMWELL AVENUE OPEN 
ING, from East 150th Street to Jerome 
Avenir Confirmed ~Mareh 17, 1903; en 
tered May 1, 190%. 

“47T1I WARD, SECTIONS 11 AND 12. 
HARLEM RIVER TERRACE OPENING, 
from the northern line of the land ceded 
November 27, 1891, as Heath Avenue to 
Bailey Avenue; also, HEATIT AVENUE 
OPENING, from Bailey Avenue to Fort) In 
dependence Street. Confirmed March 20, 


903, entered May 1, 1903. 


EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller 


City of New York, May 1, 1903. 
ATTENTION IS CALLED TO ‘THE AD 
VERTISEMENT IN THE CITY RECORD of 


May 2 to 15, 1905, of the confirmation by 
ue Supreme Court and the entering in the 
Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears, of assessment for OPENING AND 
ACQI IRING TITLE to the following named 
avenue pe BOROUGIL OF THE BRONN : 
cAI WARD, SECTION 11. MARMION 
AVENI OPENING, from  Crotona Park 
Sacet to the Southern Boulevard. Confirmed 
March 18, 1903: entered April 30, 19038. 
EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller, 
City of New York, April 30, 1903. 


Special Summer Prices 


On all goods ordered before Aug. 1. 
e manufactire high grade goods, 
sell direct and ship on approval. Hall 
Clocks $70 uy}; Wood Mantels $10 up; 
Grates, Fireplace Goods and Tile;Mis 
sion Clocks, Hall and Den Furniture. 
Also Prepared Furniture Finishing 
Material for interior trim. Richest 
effects at noextra cost. Catalogs free. 
Mention magazine. 
Cc. R. Clock & Mantel Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
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LESLIE’S 
In the World of Sports. 


Continued from page 546, 


in Chicago, should be played at all-match 
play, as the amateur event is to be this 
year for the first time. Just what the 
reason is that has induced the Metropol- 
itan women’s committee to put itself in 
line with the match-play tendency has not 
been made public. Possibly it is simply 
the desire for novelty and a wish to ex- 
periment with the new system. 
men’s local championship will be played 
in the first week in June on the links 
of the Richmond County Country Club, 
Staten Island. H. P. BURCHELL. 


*. * 
Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE’S WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 


inclosed, as a personal reply is sometimes deemed | 


advisable. Address “* Hermit,’’ LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 
227 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 
REMARKABLE statement of the 
life-insurance business of this coun- 
try appears in a recent issue of The In- 
| surance Press. It shows that the stand- 
ard life-insurance companies of the United 
States and Canada last year distributed 
in 9,333 cities and towns to policy-holders 
and their beneficiaries over $320,000,000. 
Nothing could more strikingly illustrate 
g gly 
the growth of life insurance in every sec- 
tion of this country. These payments 
| were made by the old-line companies, not 
by assessment or fraternal concerns, 
whose payments in the aggregate would 
not amount to an appreciable fraction of 
the enormous disbursements of the old- 
line companies. My readers who are 
|seeking safe life insurance should bear 
| these figures in mind. They show where 
safety and security are to be found, and 
|\these are the prime considerations in 
| ‘ “ " . 
! considering the subject of life insurance. 

“L,,’’ Savannah, Ga.: The Penn Mutual, of Phila 
delphia, is one of the oldest and strongest companie 
in the country. It makes an excellent statement. 

“H.,”’ Berlin, N. Y.: The stockholders’ committee 
of the North American Insurance Company, of Mas- 
sachusetts favors liquidation of that concern, but 
the shareholders prefer a voting trust and if this 
fails will accept liquidation. There are 2,000 shares 
of the stock and it has been impaired about $10,000, 
according to the report of the insurance commis- 
sioner. 

“H.,”’ Denver, Colo.: Your plan of setting aside 
$20,000 for your own annuity and $10,000 for your 
daughter’s seems to be about as good a one as you 
could select under the circumstances. You insure 
an income of $600 per annum to your daughter, and I 
take it that you can provide for her more abundantly 
later on, if your expectation of life is as good as it 


seems to be, 
+o 
WA ‘ 


| —— 
Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 


Continued from preceding page. 


“RR. C.,”’ New Haven: I would take a profit in my | 
Mexican National or any other speculative stock, 
because I believe, in such a fluctuating market, you | 


will do better to make quick turns. The quotation 
appears under the “ National Railroad of Mexico.”’ 

“tL..,”’ Elmira: The truth about the abandonment 
of the $65,000,000 Lead merger probably is that it 
could not be financed. The story of a row between 
the promoters because the National Lead purchased 
the Pittsburg Lead works after the option to sell it 
to the United Lead Company had expired was given 
out, with the further statement that a new lead 
trust company would be formed, in which National 
Lead will not be included. While I have never ad- 
vised the purchase of the National Lead shares, 
even when bull tips were being given out on all sides 
in its favor, still I would 
until the situation is more clearly disclosed. There 
is a suspicion that the manipulators might like to 
see the shares of National Lead sell lower. 

“*H.,’’ Macon, Ga.: (1) The report that Mr. Rogers, 
of the Standard Oil crowd, who has been so conspic- 
uous in the Amalgamated Company, will probably 
retire from active Wall-Street life has significance 
in connection with the recent sales of Amalgamated 
shares, it is believed. (2) The fact that the Morgan 
syndicate, which floated the steel trust, has been 
closed with a profit of 200 per cent. on the cash the 
syndicate put in shows how Morgan makes money 
easily, or has made it, by promoting corporate enter- 
prises. Whether the public makes any money or 
not, probably doesn’t trouble Mr. Morgan and his 
friends. Why should it? The fact that the suc- 
cessful syndieaters of the steel trust have been 
loaded by Mr. Morgan with a part of the burden of 
converting $200,000,000 Steel Trust preferred into five 
per cent. bonds, is significant. 
syndicate were not expected to participate in this 
part of the deal and probably would not have been 
invited todo so if there had been a profit in sight, 
but as the scheme will involve a loss Mr. Morgan 
thought it proper to let some of those who shared in 
the profits of the original operation also bear a pro- 
portionate part of the loss, and I do not blame him. 

| Evidently Mr. Morgan has all of the “undigested 
securities’ on hand that he cares to handle. 

| “*Jron,” Cincinnati: (1) While it is true, as Archer 
| Brown, the distinguished iron authority, says, that 
the demand for iron and steel for railroad work 
continues to be enormous because of the doubling up 
of weights in construction of bridges, cars, rails, 
ete., yet you must remember that when this heavy 


and massive work has been completed it will prob- | 


ably endure twice as long as the lighter work would 
have done, and that eventually this will lessen the 
demand for renewalsand replenishment. What will 
our steel and iron mills do then? 


rine Company has led to a report that, in view of the 
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| recent current events of importance, 


not sacrifice the stock | 





The members of the | 


(2) The slump in | 
| the shares of Morgan’s International Mercantile Ma- 


WEEKLY 


poor showing the ocean steamships are making be- 
cause of the depression in ocean freights, there will 
be a readjustment of the International stock ona 
more practical basis. Only a month ago, Mr. Mor- 
gan, in his famous interview regarding undigested 
securities, said that, to his mind, many of these new 
securities are “ essentially sound and stable.”’ I won- 
der if he includes his steamship trust in this list. 
New York, May 21, 1903. JASPER. 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is called to four special pictorial con- 
tests in which our readers may engage. A special 
prize of $10 is offered for the best picture expressing 
the significance and delight of the vacation season 
The camerist 
sending in by June 15th, when the contest closes, 


| the most satisfactory picture suitable for a Fourth 
|of July page will likewise be awarded $10. 


A prize 


of $10 will also be given for the most attractive 
Thanksgiving Day picture furnished us, and a prize 
of $10 for the picture which represents with greatest 
success the spirit of Christmas time. These contests 
are attractive and should call out many competitors. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 


United States to offer prizes for the best work of 


amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 


the best amateur photograph received by us in each 


| weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 


originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. 
the 


subject 


All photographs entered in contest and not 


prize-winners will be to our use unless 


otherwise directed, and $1 will be paid for each pho- 
tograph we may use. No copyrighted photographs 
will be received, nor such as have been published or 
offered elsewhere. Many photographs are received, 
and those accepted will be utilized as 
ble. Contestants should be patient. 
except the name and address of the sender should ap- 
pear on the back of the photograph except when 
letter postage is paid, and in every instance care 


soon aS pr SSi- 


must be taken to use the proper amount of postage. | 
Photographs must be entered by the makers. Silver 


paper with a glossy finish should be used when pos- 
sible. Mat-surface paper is not suitable for repro- 
duction. Photographs entered are not always used. 
They are subject to return if they are ultimately 


| found unavailable in making up the photographie 
Preference is always given to pictures of 


contest. 
for the news 
feature is one of the chief elements in selecting the 
prize-winners. The contest is open to all readers of 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 


N. B.—Communications should be specifically ad- 
dressed to “ Leslie's Weekly, 227 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.” When the address is not fully given, 


communications: sometimes go to “ Leslie’s Maga- 
zine or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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¥~ THE“ 
KEYLESS 
k CLOCK" ¥ 
og woye 
Runs 365 Days 


AND LONGER 

And then with less than a minute of your 
attention the ‘** Keyless Clock” will go 
for another year. 

We make these clocks in all styles. 

Send for illustrated price list and cata- 
logue. 

There is but one ** Keyless 
Clock’; we make it. 


UNITED STATES E. CLOCK CO., 


Corner Spring and Hudson Streets, NEW YORK 


07 DIVIDENDS 


O WILL BE PAID 


To increase our plant we are offering to the 


public at par 3,000 shares ($10.00 each) of 7 per 
cent. preferred, participating stock. This stock 


is cumulative, and shares in all the earnings of the 
Company. It is secured by a cash investment ot 


$100,000.00, besides the value of patents and other 
assets. Stock subscribed tor now will draw six 
months’ dividend on July ist, 1903. A bonus of 
ten shares of common stock (par value $10 
each) will be given with every twenty shares pre 
ferred. A great portion of the above allotment 
has been subscribed. All remittances will be 
promptly returned it subscriptions arrive too late. 
For prospectus and other literature please ad- 
dress A. E. SIEGEL, Sec *y, 
United States Electric Clock Co., 

304-306-308 Hudson St., N. Y. 


References—All leading Commercial Agencies. 
Depository—Northern National Bank, New York, 














A DOLLAR RATE BOOK FREE 


TO ADVERTISERS 
We will send postpaid, entirely without charge, t 
¢ 





yes house that is interested in the subject of ad 
“a copy of a bound volume we have recently 
issued entitled * Current Rates of Live Publications,” 
Ziving list of leading towns throughout U.S., popula- 
tions, principal papers, circulations and publishers’ 
rates for advertising space on small and large con- 
tracts. Regular price of this volume is $1. We will 
send free upon receipt of ten cents in stamps to 
cover postage, 


Fulford, Painter & Tobey, Inc. 


ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


N. W. Cor, Wabash Ave. and Randolph St., Chicago, U1. 
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of life, men 


would provide for its 
winter time, such adver- 
tisements as the above 


would never appear. 
An adequate Endowment 
policy in the Equitable 
will provide for aman's 
own mature years-—and 
meanwhile protect 
his family. 


y State t ne i ene 


Apply to GAGE E. TARBE 


SEND THIS COUPON FOR PARTICULARS OR WRITE. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY of the 
United States, 1:20 Broapw ay, New York. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 


.. Issued to a man or woman 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isnt a Kodak. 


A vacation without a 
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/ KODAK 


CORRESPONDENCE <7 
" SCHOOL*=- 
helps the amateur 
make technically perfect 
and artistic photographs. 
Explains all the little dif 
ficulties—there are no biv 
Ones. Individual criticism 
is given to the work ol 
each pupil. ‘Tuition free 
to all owners. of 
and Brownie Cameras 
upon payment of 
dollar for text books. 


Correspondence School circulars free at 
any dealers, or by mail. 


aw 


Kodak 


One 








EASTMAN 


KODAK 


is a vacation wasted. 


No matter what your hobby may be, a 
Kodak will help you to enjoy it the more. 
Kodakery is well worth while for itself 
alone, but its adaptability to every other 
pastime accounts for its continued triumph. 

And it is very, very simple, since the 
Kodak Developing Machine abolished 
the Dark-Room. Every step in daylight, 
and all as ** plain as daylight.”’ 

Kodaks,_ - . ° . $5.00 to $75.00 


Brownie Cameras, - . $1.00 and $2.00 
Kodak Developing Machines, $2.00 to $10.00 
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KODAK 
LITERATURE 
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veloping Machi free 
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HRODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 








